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Guelph  Bi 

isiness  Directory 

The  attention  of  the  O.  A. 

C.  and  Macdonald  Students  is  drawn  to  the 

following  Directory  of  Guelph  Business  and  Professional  men.  Their  adver- 

tisements  help  to  make  your  magazine  a  success.  They  carry  the  best  goods 

and  give  the  best  service  you  can 

obtain.  It  is  only  fair  that  you  patronize 

them. 

i 

1 

Banks — 

Cigar  Stores — 

Dominion  Bank 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

Guelph  and  Ontario  Investment  Russell  Daly 

and  Saving  Society. 

The  Royal  Bank 

Caterers — 

Union  Bank 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 

Barbers — 

Geo.  Williams 

College  Barber  Shop 

Cleaners  and  Pressers 

Bicycles — 

W.  V.  Bagg 

M.  J.  Brown 

S.  J.  Wimpenny 

Book  Stores — 

Confectionery — 

C.  Anderson  &  Co. 

Geo.  Williams 

Boots  and  Shoes — 

i 

Cosford’s  Shoe  Store 

Clothiers  &  Furnishings — 

J.  D.  McArthur 

Rollie  Hewer 

Thurstons 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros.,  Ltd. 

Powell  &  Fennell 

Brokers — 

R.  S.  Cull 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

J.  E.  Carter 

A.  S.  MacPherson 

Keleher  &  Hendley 

Cafes — 

W.  V.  Baggs 

Dominion  Cafe 

S.  J.  Wimpenny 

Royal  Canadian  Cafe 

Wyndham  Inn 

Dentists — 

Dr.  E.  Burrows 

Candy,  Ice  Cream,  Hot  Drinks — 

Dr.  M.  J.  Rudell 

The  Kandy  Kitchen 

Dr.  G.  P.  Britton 

The  Peacock  Candy  Shop 

Dr.  D.  M.  Foster 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

Dr.  Ross  H.  Wing 

Russell  Daly 

Dr.  R.  Mahoney 

You  will  be  doing  the  Review  a  service  if  you  tell  these  people  you  have 

read  their  advertisement. 

-  - 

- r - '  -  - 

Continued  on  inside  back  cover  page. 
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Concrete  Root  Cellars  are  Efficient  and  Durable 

A  well-built  concrete  root  cellar  is  a  most  valuable  adjunct  to  modern 
farming.  It  enables  the  farmer  to  store  roots,  fruit  and  vegetables 

under  ideal  temperature  conditions,  free  from  the  inroads  of  rats  and  other 
vermin.  Crops  can  thus  be  held  awaiting  favorable  prices.  A  concrete  cellar 
is  watertight  and  possesses  great  strength.  The  following  materials  are 
needed  to  build  an  Arched  Roof  Cellar  as  illustrated. 

ARCHED  ROOF  CELLAR 
Concrete  Mixtures 

Footings  . . . .  1  :  2  y2 

Wall  . . . 1  :  2 

Arched  Roof  . 1  :  2 

MATERIALS  REQUIRED 
(Inside  dimensions  12  by  14  feet) 

Cement. . 172  sacks 

Sand . . . . . . 14  cubic,  yards 

Pebbles .  . 21%  cubic  yards 

For  each  additional  foot  in  length,  the  following  material  will  be  re¬ 
quired: 

Cement . 6%  sacks 

Sand.  .  _ . y2  cubic  yard 

Pebbles  or  broken  stone . . 1  cubic  yard 

Write  to-day  for  literature  about  concrete  on  the  farm 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

CANADA  CEMENT  COMPANY  BUILDING 
PHILLIPS  SQUARE  MONTREAL 


Montreal 


Sales  Offices  at: 

Toronto  Winnipeg  Calgary 


CANADA  CEMENT 

CONCRETE 
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The  Price  of  a  3-Pound  Chicken 

Wilt  Furnish  ELECTRICITY  for  a  Week— with  Delco-Light 

YOU  would  not  think  twice  about  accepting  an  offer  to  give  you  electric 
light  and  power  for  less  than  the  price  of  a  three-pound  chicken  a 
week.  Yet  that’s  all  Delco-Light  would  cost  you  for  operation  and 
up-keep  expense;  and  even  this  “expense”  vanishes  when  the  time  and 
labor  costs  which  Delco-Light  enables  you  to  save  are  taken  into  considera¬ 
tion. 

You’ve  figured  what  electricity  would  do  in  your  home — you’ve 
planned  to  have  it  some  day — can  you  honestly  afford  to  do  without  it 
longer  when  Delco-Light  will  give  it  to  you  at  such  little  cost?  Even  your 
first  outlay  is  made  easy  by  Delco-Liglrt’s  easy  terms  of  payment. 


The  World’s  Standard  Electric  Farm 
Lighting  Plant. 

Sales  of  one-quarter  of  a  million 
plants  prove  Delco-Light  quality  and 
dependability.  When  you  buy  Delco- 
Light,  you  secure  a  General  Motors 
product,  backed  by  the  entire  General 
Motors  organization.  Full  particulars 
and  prices  upon  request. 


OF  CENERALMOli 


DELCO-LIGHT  COMPANY  OE  CANADA  LIMITED 
245  Carlaw  Ave.,  Toronto.  359  Richmond  St.,  London. 

Electric  Light  and  Pouter  Plants,  Water  Systems.  Washing  Machines . 

Frigidaire  Automatic  Electric  Refrigerators  and  Ice  Cream  Cabinets 
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THE  COW  STALL  FLOOR  PROBLEM 


Are  used  by 
hundreds  of 

prominent  stockholders  in  the  United  States  and  Canada,  and  also  by  many  Agricultural 
Colleges  and  Government  Experimental  Stations. 


Is  solved  for 
all  time  by 
use  of  Cork 
Paving  Brick. 

These  bricks 
Possess  all  the 
good  features 
of  both  wood 
and  cement, 
with  none  of 
their  faults. 
r  Cork  brick  are 
warm  and  re¬ 
silient.  ncn- 
slippery,  per¬ 
fectly  sanitary 
and  remarkable 
for  durability 
in  service. 


Cork 

Brick  Floors 


ARMSTRONG  CORK  &  INSULATION  CO.,  Limited 


McGill  Bldg.,  MONTREAL,  QUEBEC 


X 

Pyor&m 
Press 


Founded 

1829 


Agricultural  Politics  in  Canada 

are  given  unusual  treatment  in 


A  History  of  Farmers’  Movements  in  Canada 

By  Louis  Aubrey  Wood,  Ph.D. 

WITH  the  study  of  Agriculture  naturally  goes  a  study  of  the 
doings  of  agriculturists.  This  volume  gives  a  comprehen¬ 
sive  treatment  of  the  remarkable  series  of  farmers’  move¬ 
ments  occurring  in  'Canada  since  1872,  and  shows  their  effect  on 
the  social,  economic  and  political  life  of  the  country.  Dr.  Wood’s 
aim  has  been  to  show  Canadian  farmers  struggling  through  organiz¬ 
ation  toward  self-expression  and  toward  an  adequate  defence  of 
their  industry.  Particular  attention  is  given  to  the  farmers’  plunge 
into  politics  in  the  several  provinces  as  well  as  in  the  Federal  arena. 
400  pages.  $2.50. 

Get  It  Through  the  College  Bureau 

THE  RYERSON  PRESS 


Publishers 


TORONTO 


CANADA 
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Oil  Cake  Meal 

The  Best  Live  Stock  Food 

J.&J.  LIVINGSTON 

BRAND 

THE  BEST  OIL  CAKE 
FLAX  SEED 
PURE  LINSEED  MEAL 

Prompt  Shipment 
Reasonable  Prices 

THE  DOMINION 
LINSEED  OIL  CO. 

_  s 

Limited 

Montreal,  Que,  St.  Boniface,  Man.  ; 
Head  Office  and  Mill,  BADEN,  ONT. 
Branch  Office,  TORONTO  ! 
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ARE  SURE  IR  YOU  USE 

K RERSO  DIR  N?  / 

HOW  MANY, MANY  TIMES  YOU  NEED  SOMETHING 
OF  THIS  KIND,'?  TO  KILL  LICE  ON  A  COLT  OR  CALF, 

TO  TREAT  A  CASE  OF  MANGE  OR  RINGWORM.TO 
WASH  OUT  A  CUT  OR  A  SCRATCH,  TO kVDISINFECT 
A  WOUND  ORA  RUNNING  SORE  OR  GALL; 

HOW  OFTEN  YOU  COULD  MAKE  GOOD  USE  OF 
A  RELIABLE  ANTISEPTIC  IF  YOU  ONLY  HAD  IT. 

KEEP  KRESQ  DIP  N?l  ON  \\m 

YOU  WILL  FIND  IT  THE  BEST  KIND  OF 

AGAINST  LOSS  FROM  PARASITES  AND  DISEASE. 

S  A  REAL  NECESSITY  ON  EVERY  FARM-t 

THERE  IS  ALWAYS  GOOD  MONEY  IN  HEALTHY,  THRIFTY,  WELL  KEPT 
^  STOCK.  LOUSY,  MANGY,  DIRTY,  NEGLECTED  ANIMALS 
y  ARE  A  LOSING  GAME  ANYTIME  AND  ANYWHERE  , 

USE  A  GOOD  DIP  AND  YOU  WILL  HAVE  NO  TROUBLE. 

BE  SURE  YOU  HAVE  THE  RIGHT  KINO 
NO  QUESTION  ABOUT  IT  JF  YOU  USE  KRESO  DIP  NO.Ii 

FOR  SALE  BY  ALL  DRUGGISTS 

by  Parke,  Davis  &  Co.  W*',kerv ill*.  Or.L 
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I've -left  the  Old  Home  far  behind  and  I'm  kind  of  feeling  blue 
Cause  I'm  -so  lonesome  now  I  find  I  don't  know  what  to  do, 

Wherever  I  may  be  that  Dear  Old  Place  I  see 
I  love  that  Dear  Old  Home  of  Mine, 

I  love  that  simple  country  town 
I  seem  to  hear  the  Old  Place  calling,  calling. 

Just  come  right  down  to  where  the  birds  sing  all  day  long 
And  where  the  sun  will  always  shine, 

I  love  the  waving  com  where  I  was  born, 

I  love  that  dear  Old  Home  of  Mine. 

Patter  for  Chorus  of  “Dear  Old  Home  of  Mine” 

I  love  the  city  where  the  girls  are  very  pretty, 

And  I  do  love  the  life  up  in  town. 

I  love  the  hustle  and  the  bussle  and  the  tussle, 

And  I  love  the  rustle  of  a  gown. 

I  love  the  ladies  and  I'm  always,  playin  Hadeas. 

I  love  to  buy  them  wine — I  love  to  treat  them  fiine. 

The  sky's  the  limit  and  we’ll  trim  it  in  a  minute, 

And  I'll  tell  you  on  the  level  that  we  raise  the  very  devil. 

I  know  the  places  where  the  girls  have  pretty  faces 
Where  there’s  music  and  there's  laughter  and  there’s  song. 

We  won't  be  home  till  break  of  day  is  dawning 
So  come  on  along,  come  on  along. 

Mill-i-or  a  till-i-or  a  pretty  little  filly  walking  down  in  Piccadilly 
Makes  me  absolutely  silly  till  I  quite  forget  that  dear  old  home  of  mine.. 
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Rural  Deans 


By  0.  R.  Evans,  ’25 


FEW  of  the  present  clay  students 
appreciate  the  unique  position 
of  the  O.A.C.  among  similar  in¬ 
stitutions  throughout  the  continent. 
The  privilege  of  living  in  a  Resid- 


discipline  to  which  we  are  subject, 
and  in  this  the  “Rural  Dean”  plays 
an  important,  if  often  unappreciated, 
part.  It  is  my  purpose  in  this  article 
to  tell  of  those  men  who  have  helped 


J.  B.  Reynolds,  M.  A., 

Pean,  1893-6 

ence  while  working  toward  a  Uni-  to  mold  the  thousands  of  students 
versity  degree  is  enjoyed  by  com-  who  have  attended  O.A.C. ;  the  Deans 
paratively  few  English-speaking  of  Residence. 

students.  One  of  the  chief  benefits  In  the  early  days  the  Dean  was 
derived  from  dormitory  life  is  the  merely  an  assistant  to  the  President, 
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Ills  title  being  Assistant  Resident 
Master.  Then,  as  now,  bis  duties 
included  the  instruction  of  the  jun¬ 
ior  classes  in  English,  and  some¬ 
times  in  other  subjects.  The  first 
name  we  find  mentioned  in  this  capa¬ 
city  is  that  of  Mr.  McTavish,  who 
has  been  for  many  years  a  promin¬ 
ent  lawyer  of  Guelph.  Then  came 
a  man  named  Mattress,  of  whom 
little  is  known,  who  was  followed  by 
E.  Lawrence  Hunt.  Mr.  Hunt  was 
A.  R.  M.  from  1883  until  1891  when 
he  left  to  enter  the  Presbyterian 
ministry.  His  name  has  come  down 
to  us  to-day  as  the  official  title  of  the 

two  upper  dormitories  in  the  north 
wing  of  the  old  residence,  Upper  and 

Middle  (or  Lower)  Hunt. 

Following  him  came  John  McCrae, 
who  has  since  won  undying  fame  as 
the  author  of  “Flanders  Fields.’’  Af¬ 
ter  one  year  at  the  College  he  stud¬ 
ied  medicine,  became  a  doctor,  and 
was  killed  in  action  in  the  Great 
War,  a  Lieutenant-Colonel  in  com¬ 
mand  of  a  Field  Ambulance.  Since 
Colonel  McCrae’s  death  a  volume  of 
poems  has  appeared  in  his  name  with 
biographical  introduction  by  Sir  An¬ 
drew  McPhail.  David  McCrae,  fath¬ 
er  of  the  soldier  poet,  is  now  living 
on  Paisley  Street,  Guelph,  and  Dr. 
Tom  McCrae,  John’s  eldest  brother, 
has  a  large  practice  in  Baltimore. 
The  O.A.C.  counts  it  a  great  honour 
to  have  had  on  its  staff  a  member  of 
this  distinguished  family. 

In  1893  J.  B.  Reynolds  came  to 
occupy  Room  1,  and  held  office  for 
the  next  three  years.  Student  life 
at  the  College  then,  differed  vastly 
from  that  of  to-day.  Prior  to  1886 
all  the  students  had  to  work  on  the 
Farm  every  afternoon,  but  in  that 
year  this  was  reduced  to  every  other 
afternoon,  and  Saturday  afternoon 


allowed  off  as  well.  On  the  “off’’  af¬ 
ternoon  all  students  not  working  col¬ 
lected  in  the  Students’  Parlour,  which 
was  one  of  the  two  main  class  rooms, 
where  the  A.  R.  M.  or  the  President’s 
Secretary,  Mr.  G.  A.  Putnam,  now 
Director  of  Women’s  Institutes  for 
the  Province,  called  the  roll  and  sup¬ 
ervised  their  studying.  It  is  under¬ 
stood  that  about  this  time  the  cus¬ 
tom  of  sleeping  during  classes  be¬ 
came  prevalent.  Residence  life  was 
also  very  different.  In  the  report  of 
President  Mills  for  1880  we  read: 
“Every  student  who  is  not  under  ban 
for  some  disdemeanor,  is  allowed  out 
for  one  evening  a  week,  till  half- 

past  ten . When  going  out, 

each  leaves  his  name  with  the  mas¬ 
ter  in  charge,  and  is  required  to  re¬ 
port  himself  on  his  return,  that  we 
may  know  whether  all  are  in  or  not 
before  the  doors  are  closed  for  the 
night.”  It  is  noted  that  some  boys 
were  sent  home,  twelve  in  one  year, 
chiefly  for  idleness,  and  again  five 
were  dismissed  for  card-playing! 
(From  Dr.  0.  J.  Stevenson’t  History 
of  the  College). 

Smoking  among  the  students  was 
severely  frowned  on  by  the  Presi- 
dent  and  staff,  and  the  use  of  tobacco 
was  forbidden  except  in  one  of  the 
downstairs  rooms.  An  amusing  prank 
is  related  by  a  student  of  those  days, 
now  one  of  the  Senior  Faculty.  A 
freshman,  a  son  of  the  manse,  who 
roomed  in  the  Tower,  was  expecting 
his  parents  to  pay  him  a  visit  and 
had  fixed  his  room  accordingly. 
While  away  meeting  their  train  his 
room  was  further  prepared  by  the  ad¬ 
dition  of  sundry  questionable  pic¬ 
tures  and  ladies  trinkets  and  filled 
with  tobacco  smoke.  It  is  not  relat¬ 
ed  what  explanations  were  given  or 
accepted. 
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Mr.  J.  F.  Clarke  succeeded  Presi¬ 
dent  Reynolds,  and  held  office  for 
two  years.  He  took  up  Forestry 
work  in  British  Columbia  and  is  now 
retired. 


D.  H.  Jones,  Dean  1907 


In  the  fall  of  1898  Mr.  I.  N.  Beck- 
stedt,  B.A.,  became  A.R.M.,  holding 
that  position  till  1901,  when  he  took 
up  theology,  becoming  a  Presbyter¬ 
ian  minister.  He  has  for  some  years 
now  been  located  at  Lansdowne,  Ont. 
At  the  beginning  of  the  next  Fall 
term  something  of  an  innovation 
took  place,  when  W.  J.  Rutherford, 
an  undergraduate  was  appointed  to 
the  position  of  “Dean  of  Residence.’’ 
Since  graduating  Mr.  Rutherford  has 
brought  honour  to  his  Alma  Mater 
by  becoming  Dean  of  Agriculture  in 
the  University  of  Saskatchewan  at 
Saskatoon.  After  two  years  he  was 
succeeded,  in  1903,  by  F.  R.  Reed, 
nephew  of  the  late  Dr.  Hugo  Reed, 
for  many  years  Veterinarian  at  the 
College.  He  was  very  popular  with 
the  student  body,  and  has  since  be¬ 
come  a  most  successful  agricultural¬ 
ist,  first  as  District  Representative 
for  Peterborough  County,  and  now 
Superintendent  of  the  Dominion  Ex¬ 


perimental  Station  at  Lacombe, 
Alta. 

In  1907  D.  H.  Jones,  now  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Bacteriology  at  the  College, 
became  Dean  of  Residence  and  In¬ 
structor  in  English  and  Book-keep¬ 
ing.  The  Hallowe’en  prank  of  that 
year  took  the  form  of  a  bonfire  in 
the  middle  of  the  campus.  Much  of 
the  fuel  was  purloined  from  the 
Chemistry  Building,  which  was  hav¬ 
ing  an  addition  built,  and  the  pile 
was  crowned  with  a  barrel  of  tar. 
As  the  flames  mounted  the  tar  melt¬ 
ed  and  began  to  spread  alarmingly. 
At  this  point  the  Dean  appeared  and 
saved  further  spoilage  of  the  campus 
by  having  a  trench  dug  to  receive  the 
flowing  tar.  The  following  year  R. 
R.  Graham,  now  Associate  Profes¬ 
sor  of  Physics  became  Dean,  and  a 


R.  R.  Graham,  Dean  1808 

most  painstaking  officer  he  was. 
While  helping  the  students  in  their 
rooms  he  would  often  find  himself 
securely  locked  and  tied  in.  Stud¬ 
ent  pranks  do  not  change  much 
throughout  the  years.  In  1909  G.  H. 
(Dad)  Fryer  occupied  Room  1  and 
brought  to  his  duties  a  stern  sense 
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ox  his  responsibilities.  His  strict 
discipline  was,  of  course,  unpopular 
with  the  boys,  and  their  relations 
were  often  quite  acrimonious.  He 
has  since  become  Professor  of  Field 
Husbandry  in  one  of  the  larger  Col¬ 
leges  in  the  United  States, 


Gr.  H.  Unwin,  Dean  1810-11 

For  the  next  twTo  years  G.  H.  Un¬ 
win,  who  is  now  Associate  Professor 
of  English  at  the  College,  reigned  in 
Lower  Hunt.  Of  the  many  incidents 
which  occurred  during  his  regime 
perhaps  the  most  picturesque  was  the 
battle  royal  between  first  and  second 
years.  As  a  result  of  prolonged  haz¬ 
ing  by  the  Sophs,  the  Freshies  be¬ 
came  very  much  peeved.  At  3 
o’clock  on  a  Monday  morning  their 
differences  were  given  a  “trial  by 
combat”  in  the  judging  pavilion. 
This  cleared  the  air  and  thereafter 
comparative  peace  reigned.  Follow¬ 
ing  Mr.  Unwin  came  Mr.  S.  H.  Hop¬ 
kins.  When  last  heard  from  he  wras 
teaching  High  School  in  British 
Columbia.  In  1914  Mr.  N.  Curtis, 
who  is  now  Federal  Stock  Yards 
Agent  at  the  Edmonton  Stock  Yards, 
became  Dean.  He  was  followed  in 
1915  by  P.  L,  (Phil)  Fancher,  whose 


genial  personality  and  beautiful 
tenor  voice  endeared  him  to  all  with 
whom  he  came  in  contact.  He  is 
now  manager  of  the  Chatham 
branch  of  Silverwood’s  Ice  Cream 
Co.  Limited. 

Those  were  troublous  days  at  the 
College.  The  war  was  occupying 
everyone’s  thoughts.  The  student 
body  was  dwindling  rapidly  as  both 
staff  and  students  left  for  camp.  Mr. 
A.  V.  Mitch ener  was  Dean  in  1917, 
and  Mr.  Eric  Hearle  in  1918.  After 
Eric  had  left  to  chase  the  elusive 
mosquitos  in  B.  C.,  A.  H.  Musgrove 
“Muzzy”  assumed  the  rod  of  office. 
“Muzzy”  was  the  best  all  round 
athlete  ever  at  the  College.  He  is  now 
in  the  automobile  business  in  Toron¬ 
to. 

R.  C.  Frith,  who  succeeded  him 
that  Fall,  had  his  hands  full.  The 
record  breaking  class  of  ’23  were 
just  beginning  to  realize  their  power, 
and  scraps  were  frequent.  Finally 
the  Dean  came  home  one  night  to 
find  Upper  and  Lower  Hunt  battling 
fiercely  for  the  use  of  the  stairs, 
while  Craig  Street  and  Lower  Pan¬ 
ton  were  having  a  glorious  water 
fight.  With  several  bannisters  and 
doors  broken  in  the  Hunts,  and  two 
inches  of  water  covering  the  floor  of 
the  Students’  Parlour  and  the  lower 
hallway,  the  President  could  not  help 
but  hear  of  it.  He  forthwith  threat¬ 
ened  to  fire  the  Dean  if  the  damages 
were  not  made  good.  This  latter 
was  done  and  the  boys  all  promised 
to  be  good.  Mr.  Frith  is  now  run¬ 
ning  a  successful  greenhouse  and 
florist  business  in  Ottawa.  Most  of 
the  boys  in  the  upper  years  will  re¬ 
member  H.  C.  Mason  as  the  Dean  in 
’22-’23.  In  an  interview  recently 
Mr.  Mason,  who  is  now  Assistant 
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Editor  of  the  Toronto  Globe  Agri¬ 
cultural  page,  remarked  that  with 
the  exception  of  the  famous  fight  of 
March  17th,  1923,  his  only  remem¬ 
brance  is  that  of  insufficient  sleep. 


Of  the  present  Dean  we  need  say 
little.  He  has  successfully  combined 
the  duties  of  Lecturer  and  Resident 
“Boss”  and  we  feel  sure  that  he  will 
continue  to  do  so. 


Some  Observations  on  the  Report  of 
the  Agricultural  Enquiry  Committee 


by  the  Chairman,  Dr.  D.  Jamieson,  M.  P.  P. 


The  Review  is  indebted  to  Dr.  Jamieson,  M.P.P.,  Chairman  of  the  Agricultural  Enquiry  Committee  for 
complying  promptly  with  our  request  for  an  account  of  Agricultural  conditions  in  the  Province.— Ed. 


A  THOROUGH  discussion  upon 
the  floor  of  the  Legislature, 
in  the  press  and  at  meetings 
of  public  bodies  as  the  Canadian 
Council  of  Agriculture,  Boards  of 
Trade,  and  conferences  of  manufac¬ 
tures  followed  the  report  made  by 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  Enquiry 
Committee  appointed  a  little  over  a 
year  ago.  The  representative  opin¬ 
ion  thus  called  forth- was  marked  by 
an  entire  absence  of  petty  or  section¬ 
al  criticism.  On  the  contrary  from 
all  quarters  came  the  constructive 
suggestion  that  if  the  recommenda¬ 
tions  contained  in  the  Report  have 
the  values  attributed  to  them  for  ad¬ 
vancing  the  condition  of  our  farmers 
and  of  Canadian  agriculture  in  gen¬ 
eral,  these  recommendations  should 
be  promptly  and  practically  followed 
up.  The  recommendations  were  not 
offered  and  have  not  been  received 
anywhere  as  a  panacea  for  all  econ¬ 
omic  ills. 


I  said  in  the  House  during  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  Report  that  I  had  also 
received  personal  letters  of  com¬ 
mendation  from  leading  farmers, 
manufacturers,  packing  house  oper¬ 
ators,  professors  of  universities  and 
others.  One  letter  which  I  quoted 
came  from  a  gentleman  prominent  in 


the  Liberal  Party  and  well  known  as 
one  of  the  most  far-seeing  business 
men  in  the  province.  I  mention  this 
to  make  clear  again  that  the  Commit¬ 
tee  does  not  assume  to  have  discov¬ 
ered  any  political  panacea,  for  in  a 
word  this  prominent  Liberal  said  it 
is  now  up  to  the  Government,  aim¬ 
ing  solely  at  the  economic  improve¬ 
ment  of  agriculture,  to  take  action 
along  the  lines  suggested. 

There  is  not  much  the  matter  with 
our  farmers  as  growers  and  produc¬ 
ers.  There  is,  however,  a  great  deal 
that  can  be  accomplished  in  regard 
to  processing  and  marketing  the 
chief  lines  of  their  production.  It 
is  plain  to  all  who  observe  that  the 
marketing  of  products  of  every  kind 
is  the  most  serious  present  problem 
confronting  this  country.  The  mom¬ 
ent  I  speak  of  processing  and  mar¬ 
keting,  in  connection  with  agricul¬ 
ture  I  am  on  the  topic  of  co-opera¬ 
tion,  and  I  may  as  well  say  it  at  the 
outset  that,  so  far  as  co-operation  is 
concerned  in  Ontario,  the  movement, 
so  far  has  largely  been  fortuitous 
and  spasmodic  and  consequently  not 
always  successful.  Not  only  so,  but 
I  have  found  not  a  few  business  men 
still  inclined  to  look  upon  co-opera¬ 
tion  as  a  progressive  novelty  intro- 
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duced  professionally  into  this  coun¬ 
try  by  Mr.  Aaron  Sapiro.  That  is  a 
great  mistake.  Your  well  informed 
readers  will  expect  me  to  deal  with 
the  movement  as  one  of  vital 
importance,  and  allow  me  to  pre¬ 
sent  its  development  preferably  in 
the  calm  and  well  considered  verdict 
of  the  British  Tribunal  after  a  com¬ 
plete  survey  of  co-operation  had 
been  made  throughout  the  world  and 
particularly  in  the  British  Empire. 
The  British  Tribunal  opinion  is 
nothing  less  than  a  straight  recom¬ 
mendation  to  the  Imperial  Govern¬ 
ment,  and  in  my  opinion  makes  the 
self  same  appeal  to  governments  in 
Canada  whether  federal  or  provin¬ 
cial. 

The  Tribunal  Opinion  declares:  — 

“The  organization  of  the  farming  com¬ 
munity  on  co-operation  principles  makes  it 
far  more  possible  for  the  voice  of  the  prim¬ 
ary  producers  to  be  heard  and  their  in¬ 
terests  to  be  directly  represented;  while, 
for  the  producers  themselves,  it  provides  a 
group  formation  through  which  information 
of  market  requirements  and  methods  of  im¬ 
proving  crops  and  stock  can  be  readily  dis¬ 
seminated. ^ 

“State  assistance  to  agriculture  is  more 
effective  and  economical  where  the  agricul¬ 
tural  community  is  co-operatively  organiz¬ 
ed  than  where  it  remains  in  a  condition  of 
dominant  individualism;  and,  if  for  no  other 
reason,  the  State  would  be  justified  in  as¬ 
sisting  the  growth  of  agricultural  co-opera¬ 
tion,  by  which  it  will  be  enabled  the  more 
effectively  to  promote  its  educational  and 
other  services.” 

"The  beneficience  of  this  principle  applied 
to  agriculture  can  indeed  only  be  realized 
by  the  personal  experience  of  the  social 
and  educational  as  well  as  the  economic  ef¬ 
fects  of  the  movement.  A  study  of  co¬ 
operation  as  it  is  extending  to-day  in  other 
countries,  reveals  possibilities  of  great  sig¬ 
nificance.  There  is  the  beginning  of  de¬ 
velopments  which  are  international  in  their 
importance,  and  relationships  such  as  could 
only  exist  between  groups  of  different 
countries  organized  on  common  principles 
and  with  kindred-  ideals.''' 

In  face  of  such  a  statement  from 
such  a  quarter,  the  question  may  well 
be  asked  whether  the  members  of 


the  great  British  family  having 
everything  within  themselves  can¬ 
not  to  their  economic  advantage  all 
round  live  more  within  themselves? 

I  hope  I  have  been  too  long  in  pub¬ 
lic  life  and  in  business  to  remain 
either  a  restrictionist  or  a  dreamer; 
and  I  think  I  am  within  the  mark  in 
saying  that,  so  far  as  we  in  Canada 
are  concerned,  our  chief  economic 
advantage  in  future  will  be  reaped 
from  empire  trade.  But  I  am  now 
more  particularly  discussing  the 
economic  advancement  of  Canadian 
agriculture. 

At  the  present  time  when  the  Gov¬ 
ernment  of  Great  Britain  is  inviting 
co-ordinated  effort  within  the  Brit¬ 
ish  family,  what  are  the  political  and 
trade  signals  displayed  by  our  great 
neighbors  in  the  United  States?  They 
too  are  earnestly  studying  and  ap¬ 
plying  the  principles  of  co-operation 
to  the  various  lines  of  agricultural 
industry,  and  I  may  add  that  with 
every  facility  government  both  state 
and  federal  can  afford,  the  produc¬ 
ers  of  the  United  States  are  mak¬ 
ing  rapid  progress  in  the  field  of  co¬ 
operation.  But  the  United  States  has 
at  the  same  time  been  building  its 
tariff  wall  higher  and  higher,  so  that 
imports  agricultural  as  well  as  in¬ 
dustrial,  except  what  they  actually 
need  and  must  have,  are  practically 
shut  out  of  their  market.  Canada 
of  course  is  the  country  mainly  af¬ 
fected  along  its  transcontinental 
boundary  by  the  overshadowing 
agricultural  tariff  wall.  And  it  is 
rather  instructive  for  us  to  observe 
that  there  is  no  difference  of  policy 
between  their  two  great  political 
parties  in  respect  to  the  tariff.  So 
true  is  this  that  the  legislative  and 
administrative  recommendation  of 
President  Coolidge’s  Agricultural 
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Conference  covered  tariff  matters 
without  anv  trace  of  that  nice  cau- 
tion  which  our  Ontario  Committee 
exercised  at  all  our  public  hearings 
in  regard  to  this  topic.  The  tariff 
is  still  a  political  question  in  Can¬ 
ada.  It  has  ceased  to  be  such  in  the 
United  States.  There  it  is  no  longer 
regarded  either  as  a  party  or  political 
matter. 

The  policy  of  tariff-protected  pro¬ 
duction  of  the  agricultural  as  well 
as  other  industries  of  the  United 
States  is  not  only  expressed  but 
stressed  by  the  President’s  Confer¬ 
ence  in  its  declaration  of  “a  balan¬ 
ced  American  agriculture  by  which 
production  is  kept  in  step  with  the 
demands  of  domestic  markets  and 
with  only  such  foreign  markets  as 
may  be  profitable.” 

There  is  the  whole  policy  of  our 
neighbors  to  the  south.  There  is 
no  political  difference  whatever  of 
opinion  among  them  concerning  its 
wisdom.  The  domestic  market  is  to 
be  preserved  for  their  own  produc¬ 
ers.  Foreign  markets  are  to  be  in¬ 
vaded  if  profitable  to  those  produc¬ 
ers.  The  phrase  “balanced  agricul¬ 
ture”  has  been  interpreted  in  the 
Canadian  press  as  implying  a  policy 
of  limiting  agricultural  production 
solely  with  a  view  to  holding  all 
commodity  prices  at  a  high  level; 
but  I  do  not  apprehend  that  our  On¬ 
tario  market  gardeners,  fruit  grow¬ 
ers,  bean  growers,  poultry  and  hog- 
raisers  and  indeed  our  farmers  gen¬ 
erally  need  to  be  sanguine  that  the 
end  is  in  sight  of  their  long  sustain¬ 
ed  struggle  against  unfair  U.  S.  com¬ 
petition  in  the  Canadian  market 
with  the  handicap  of  a  low  tariff  on 
our  side  and  a  high  tariff  over  there. 

The  Ontario  Committee,  like  the 


Coolidge  Conference,  found  that  its 
work  demanded  a  special  study  of 
the  development  in  recent  year  in 
all  countries  of  the  world  of  pro¬ 
ducers’  marketing  organizations 
looking  to  orderly  and  economical 
distribution,  with  observance  of 
grades  and  standards  for  the  var¬ 
ious  agricultural  products  of  the 
country.  The  Ontario  Committee  also 
found  that  although  the  principle  of 
agricultural  co-operation  has  made 
fitful  and  uneven  headway  in  the  dif¬ 
ferent  provinces  of  the  Dominion, 
largely  from  the  example  of  other 
countries,  co-operative  marketing 
organizations  in  our  country  have 
had  little  government  encourage¬ 
ment.  I  will  go  so  far  as  to  say 
that  Ontario  is  perhaps  the  most 
backward  province  in  this  respect. 
The  Committee  made  a  survey  of  co¬ 
operative  legislation  and  achieve¬ 
ment  in  the  various  provinces  of 
Canada  from  the  Atlantic  to  the 
Pacific;  and  while  there  was  no  space 
in  the  Pveport  for  reference  to  this 
part  of  the  work,  it  naturally  led  up 
to  the  main  recommendation  of  a 
National  Export  Marketing  Com¬ 
mission  for  the  orderly  distribution 
of  our  agricultural  surpluses  other 
than  grain.  Herein  lies  the  best 
solution  of  some  difficult  problems 
as  presented  not  only  by  farmers  but 
by  manufacturers  and  labor  repre¬ 
sentatives  as  well.  We  found  this 
recommendation  anticipated  in  a 
measure  not  only  in  Britain,  which 
is  our  great  export  market,  but  in 
other  countries  of  Europe.  The  self 
same  idea  was  adopted  by  the  Cool¬ 
idge  Conference  in  the  proposal  of 
a  Federal  Co-operative  Marketing 
Board,  with  this  difference,  that  the 
Ontario  recommendation  proposed 
definite  representation  of  the  federal 
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and  provincial  governments  as  well 
as  organized  agriculture. 

First  must  come  the  development 
of  the  proper  types  of  co-operative 
organization  to  suit  our  Canadian 
community.  Here  as  well  as  in  the 
United  States,  in  Denmark,  Germany, 
and  other  countries  it  is  fundamental 
that  leadership  be  developed  in  every 
field  of  co-operative  enterprise, 
whether  production,  distribution  or 
transportation.  It  is  in  the  w~ay  out 
of  such  an  era  of  depression  as  we 
are  coming  through  that  signal  op¬ 
portunity  invariably  is  found. 

The  recommendation  in  the  Re¬ 
port  of  the  Committee  concerning 
the  creation  of  a  National  Export 
Marketing  Commission  has  been  well 
received  by  the  general  public  and 
by  the  business  community  in  Can¬ 
ada.  Since  the  Report  was  issued  I 
have  observed  that  this  recommend¬ 
ation  is  in  closest  harmony  with  a 
carefully  worded  resolution  of  the 
Conference  held  at  Wembley  July 
last  and  with  the  declaration  of  Sir 
Daniel  Hall,  technical  adviser  to  the 
British  Ministry  of  Agriculture,  that 
until  agricultural  co-operation  gets 
a  full  trial  we  cannot  know  what  the 
British  Empire  can  achieve  within 
itself. 

The  recommendations  of  the  Re¬ 
port  are  also  in  line  with  important 
economic  developments  taking  place 
in  other  countries  and  more  or  less 
allied  to  the  great  co-operative  move¬ 
ment.  The  creation  of  a  National 
Economic  Council  in  France,  for 
instance,  has  the  same  object  in 
view,  one  that  all  leading  nations 
are  aiming  at  in  bringing  represen¬ 
tatives  of  different  economic  groups 
together  to  study  conservation  of  the 
resources  and  essential  eniergv  of 
the  whole  country.  Present  day 


conditions  undoubtedly  point  to 
the  conclusion  that  it  is  impossible 
for  any  one  occupational  class  to 
live  to  itself;  that  we  are  inter¬ 
locked  in  our  relations  with  one  an¬ 
other;  that  the  problems  of  every 
class  are  common  problems  all 
round.  We  are  in  duty  bound  to 
seek  to  understand  each  other’s  view¬ 
point  and  try  to  be  fair  and  helpful 
one  to  another.  By  an  united  ef¬ 
fort  our  aim  as  Canadians  is  to  put 
our  splendid  young  country  where 
it  belongs  in  the  forefront  of  all 
lands  on  this  earth. 

With  the  view  of  working  out  this 
spirit  of  harmony  amongst  all  class¬ 
es  the  Ontario  Committee  called  a 
Round-Table  Conference  to  which 
we  invited  farmers,  manufacturers, 
retail  and  wholesale  merchants, 
cattlemen  and  stock  yard  interests 
as  well  as  representatives  of  the 
transportation  companies,  labor  or¬ 
ganizations,  bankers  and  others. 
We  certainly  found  a  ready  response 
and  a  broad  spirit  of  co-operation 
which  has  penetrated  the  business 
community  in  a  notable  manner  and 
inspired  many  decarations  in  favor 
of  mutually  helpful  relations  between 
the  agricultural  and  manufacturing 
interests. 

It  is  not  too  much  to  say  that  the 
investigation  carried  on  by  the  On¬ 
tario  Committee  regarding  railway 
rates  has  been  an  influential  factor 
in  precipitating  the  present  discus¬ 
sion  of  the  railway  situation  and  of 
showing  the  necessity  of  doing  some¬ 
thing  worth  while  in  the  direction 
of  economy  so  that  the  rates  may  be 
lowered.  The  investigation  of  the 
Committee  in  this  field  can  hardly 
fail  of  further  effect.  The  Report 
showed,  and  Senator  G.  D.  Robert¬ 
son,  who  defended  the  scales  of 
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wages  paid  to  railway  labor,  admit¬ 
ted,  that  inasmuch  as  the  Canadian 
National  Railways  continue  to  func¬ 
tion  with  heavy  operating  deficits, 
the  burdens  of  rates  will  continue  to 
fall  more  heavily  on  the  farmers  and 
producers  of  Ontario  than  on  those 
of  more  sparcely  settled  provinces. 
There  is  no  practical  purpose  to  be 
served  by  inviting  criticism  of  rail¬ 
way  management  without  indicating 
ways  and  means  of  retrenchment. 
This  I  think  the  investigation  of  the 
Committee  did  indicate,  not  in  re¬ 
spect  to  certain  scales  of  wages  only, 
but  also  in  the  unexamined  field  of 
the  salaried  offices.  It  is  outside  of 
my  province  perhaps  to  express  an 
opinion  as  to  whether  real  retrench¬ 
ment  is  possible  in  the  direction  of 
Sir  Henry  Thornton’s  hope  for  co¬ 
operation  between  the  two  great 
railway  systems,  or,  as  others  hold, 
by  the  merging  of  the  systems  under 
one  management.  But  this  much  is 
clear  as  applied  to  either  system 
that  when  earnings  fall  short  of  re¬ 
quirements  corresponding  economics 
must  be  insistently  demanded  from 
the  responsible  railway  executives. 
The  railway  executives  go  upon  the 
easy  assumption  that  high  rates  is 
the  only  recourse.  Their  responsi¬ 
bility  in  management  should  be  held 
up  to  the  raihvavs  of  Canada  by  the 


people,  by  the  shippers  who  suffer 
from  high  transportation  rate  and 
especially  by  the  farmers  whose 
transportation  costs  are  wholly  out 
of  proportion  to  the  value  of  the 
tonnage  they  contribute  to  the  carry¬ 
ing  companies. 

Before  I  close  I  must  make  a  brief 
reference  to  Hydro  for  the  farmers 
of  Ontario.  The  Report  necessarily 
dealt  with  the  Hydro  situation  as  it 
is,  but  it  indicated  so  much  in  re¬ 
spect  to  developments  in  the  near 
future  that  I  was  able  to  recall  in 
the  House  how,  in  1911,  I  had  the 
honour  of  moving  the  address  in  re¬ 
ply  to  the  Speech  from  the  Throne, 
at  a  time  when  rural  depopulation 
was  seriouslv  talked  about  and  when 
it  was  desired  that  farm  life  should 
if  possible  be  made  more  attractive. 
On  that  occasion  I  said  there  were 
three  things  which  would  contribute 
to  this  end  and  prophesized  they 
were  coming.  They  were  good  roads,, 
rural  mail  delivery  and  telephone 
connection.  They  have  all  come 
and  I  am  now  going  to  venture  upon 
prophesy  again,  viz.,  that  we  will 
have  Hydro  Electric  Power  and  a 
National  Marketing  system,  and  that 
these  along  with  the  others  mention¬ 
ed  will  further  contribute  to  the  pro¬ 
fits  as  well  as  to  the  attractiveness 
and  comfort  of  Ontario  farm  life. 


*  To  love  and  win  is  the  best  thing;  to  love  and  lose  the  next  best. 

Thackeray 


Any  one  can  plant  radishes.  It  takes  courage  to  plant  acorns  and 
to  wait  for  the  oaks. 


Jordan 
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The  Potato — An  Important  Food  Crop 

for  Ontario 

By  Br.  0.  A.  Zavitz,  Guelph 


THE  white  potato  is  surely  100 
per  cent.  American  in  the 
broacl  sense  of  the  term.  It  is 
a  native  of  both  North  and  South 
America,  having  been  found  in  the 
wild  state  from  Chili  in  the  south 
up  through  Central  America,  Mexi¬ 
co,  and  even  as  far  north  as  Color¬ 
ado.  It  is  believed  to  have  been  cul¬ 
tivated  for  2,000  years  in  Peru  where 
it  was  found  by  the  Spaniards  who 
invaded  that  country  in  1542,  and 
who  took  it  to  Europe  at  about  that 
date.  It  is  known  with  certainty 
that  it  was  grown  in  Ireland  in  1586 
and  that  it  spread  over  that  country 
more  rapidly  than  it  did  over  any 
other  part  of  Europe.  It  is  often 
now  referred  to  as  the  Irish  potato. 

Although  potatoes  and  corn  are 
America’s  greatest  gifts  to  the  vege¬ 
table  world,  nearly  90%  of  the 
world’s  production  of  the  former  is 
grown  in  Europe,  and  only  about  9% 
on  the  American  continent.  Canada 
produces  approximately  2%  of  the 
potatoes  of  the  world.  Ireland’s 
production  of  potatoes  is  about  the 
same  as  that  of  Canada,  but  she 
grows  a  greater  quantity  per  unit  of 
population  than  any  other  country. 

The  number  of  acres  used  for  po¬ 
tatoes  in  Ontario  has  been  fairly 
constant  within  the  last  forty  years. 
In  1884  and  in  1924,  exactly  forty 
years  later,  the  number  of  acres  was 
approximately  169,000.  Ontario  pro¬ 
duces  about  one-fifth  of  the  potato 
crop  of  Canada. 

The  average  yields  of  potatoes  per 
acre,  however,  have  varied  in  differ¬ 


ent  years  from  53  to  163  bushels. 
The  yield  per  acre  per  annum  for  the 
last  forty-three  years  in  Ontario  has 
been  on  the  average  116  bushels,  and 
for  the  same  period  in  the  United 
States  88  bushels.  It  is  exceedingly 
important  for  us  to  realize  at  the 
present  time  that  the  average  yield 
of  potatoes  per  acre  in  Ontario  in 
1924  was  32  bushels  per  acre  greater 
than  the  average  for  the  province  in 
the  last  two  score  years,  also  that  the 
average  potato  yield  in  the  United. 
States  last  year  was  11  bushels  per 
acre  above  the  highest  average  yield 
ever  recorded  in  that  country.  The 
abnormally  large  crops  resulting 
from  the  very  high  yields  of  1924 
are  the  natural  causes  for  the  low 
prices  of  potatoes  at  the  present 
time  in  both  Canada  and  the  United 
States.  There  is  a  general  tendency 
throughout  a  country  to  drop  the 
acreage  of  a  crop  when  prices  are 
low.  In  view  of  all  circumstances 
it  would  seem  unwise  to  lower  the 
acreage  of  potato  production  in  On¬ 
tario  in  1925  when  wre  realize  that 
good  seed  potatoes  are  so  plentiful 
at  present  and  that  prices  are  likely 
to  be  much  higher  next  year. 

It  is  estimated  that  potatoes  are 
grown  by  more  people,  are  used  in 
more  homes  and  are  cooked  in  a 
greater  variety  of  ways  than  any 
other  vegetable  crop  produced  in 
this  province.  Fields  of  potatoes 
are  numerous  on  the  farms  and  in 
the  market  gardens  and  little  patch¬ 
es  can  be  found  growing  in  the  small 
gardens  in  country  places,  at  village 
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homes  and  even  on  many  city  lots. 
Potatoes  are  grown  not  only  for 
home  use,  but  also  for  supplying 
local  markets  and  to  a  limited  ex¬ 
tent  in  supplying  the  export  trade. 

One  hundred  pounds  of  potatoes 
contain  approximately  78  pounds  of 
water,  18  pounds  of  starch,  2.2 
pounds  of  protein,  1  pound  of  ash 
and  a  very  small  amount  of  fat. 
The  potato  is  a  very  starchy  food 
and  the  higher  the  percentage  of 
starch  the  more  mealy  in  the  tuber. 
The  largest  amount  of  protein,  or 
the  flesh  forming  constituent,  is  lo¬ 
cated  immediately  under  the  skin 
of  the  potato.  It  will,  therefore,  be 
readily  seen  that  the  richest  part  of 
the  potato  is  that  portion  which  is 
largely  removed  in  the  peeling.  It 
is  found  that  on  the  average  through¬ 
out  the  country  about  20%,  or  one- 
fifth  the  weight  of  the  potatoes  are 
removed  or  lost  in  the  peelings.  Ic 
is  also  found  that  there  is.  a  consid¬ 
erable  waste  of  starch  by  allowing 
peeled  potatoes  to  soak  in  cold  water 
even  for  a  few  minutes.  When  po¬ 
tatoes  are  both  peeled  and  soaked 
the  loss  from  four  pounds  is  esti¬ 
mated  as  equivalent  to  one  ounce  of 
sirloin  steak.  If  peeled  potatoes  are 
boiled  in  water  the  material  extract¬ 
ed  from  them  can  be  used  in  the 
making  of  soups.  When  potatoes  are 
thoroughly  washed  and  properly 
baked  or,  without  being  peeled  or 
soaked,  are  put  on  to  cook  in  boil¬ 
ing  water,  there  is  practically  no 
loss  of  food  material. 

The  table  quality  of  potatoes  is  in¬ 
fluenced  to  a  certain  extent  by  var¬ 
iety,  soil,  maturity,  age  of  tubers, 
etc.  There  is  a  greater  variation  in 
the  table  quality  of  potatoes  of  dif¬ 
ferent  varieties  than  many  people 
realize.  In  the  Field  Husbandry  De¬ 


partment  at  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  a  large  amount  of  work  has 
been  done  in  testing  the  table  qual- 
ity  of  the  various  varieties  of  pota¬ 
toes  from  year  to  year.  A  steamer 
for  cooking  fifteen  varieties  at  a  time 
has  been  specially  constructed  for 
the  purpose.  The  potatoes  are  cook¬ 
ed  by  steam  and  without  being  peel¬ 
ed.  The  scale  of  points  used  for 
scoring  the  cooked  potatoes  is  as 
follows:  — 

Mealiness . 40  points 

Flavor . 40  points 

Appearance . 20  points 

In  five  years’  tests  the  total  score 

has  varied  from  43  to  84  points, 
showing  the  great  difference  in  var¬ 
ieties.  The  demand,  in  Ontario,  is 
for  a  white,  mealy,  flaky  potato  of 
good  flavor  and  good  appearance. 
Some  of  the  varieties  which  have 
made  the  highest  scores  in  table 
quality  are:  Empire  State  and 

Beauty  of  Hebron.  When  we  take 
the  demands  of  the  market  as  well 
as  table  quality  into  consideration, 
the  varieties  which  are  extensively 
grown  in  Ontario,  are,  Early  Ohio  of 
the  very  early,  Irish  Cobbler  of  the 
medium  early  and  Green  Mountain 
and  Dooley  of  the  late  varieties. 

Potatoes  can  be  grown  satisfactor¬ 
ily  on  almost  any  fertile  and  friable 
soil  which  is  either  naturally  or  arti- 
fically  well  under-drained.  Good 
soils,  whether  loams,  sandy  loams  or 
friable  clay  loams  might  be  men¬ 
tioned  as  particularly  well  suited  for 
the  potato  crop.  Sandy  loams  are 
especially  favorable  for  the  produc¬ 
tion  of  early  potatoes  for  early  use. 
Most  soils  in  Ontario  are  very  well 
adapted  to  potato  production  provid¬ 
ing  they  have  the  proper  drainage. 
Some  sections  of  the  province  are 
particularly  well  suited  to  potato 
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growing  on  a  large  commercial 
basis. 

Potatoes  usually  do  well  on  sod 
and  especially  after  clover  and  al¬ 
falfa.  If  natural  fertilizer  is  to  be 
used  it  is  a  good  plan  to  plough  the 
land  deeply  in  the  early  part  of  the 
autumn  and  at  a  later  date  to  culti¬ 
vate  the  soil  and  give  it  a  dressing 
of  natural  fertilizer  after  which  it 
can  be  put  in  ridges  about  thirty  in¬ 
ches  wide  with  a  double  mould-board 
plough.  This  protects  the  fertility 
and  enables  the  air  and  the  frost  to 
come  into  direct  contact  with  the 
soil  at  the  sides  and  at  the  bottom 
of  the  furrows.  Land  prepared  in 
this  way  works  splendidly  in  the 
spring  and  the  scab  is  not  so  apt  to 
develop  as  it  is  when  the  natural 
fertilizer  is  applied  freshly  in  the 
spring.  If  commercial  fertilizers  are 
used  they  can  be  worked  into  the 
soil  at  the  time  of  potato  planting. 
In  experiments  conducted  at  Guelph 
and  throughout  Ontario  a  complete 
commercial  fertilizer  applied  at  the 
rate  of  320  or  640  or  even  960 
pounds  per  acre  has  given  profitable 
results  arising  from  the  average  in¬ 
crease  in  yields. 

Extensive  experimental  work  at 
Guelph  has  shown  that  it  is  a  good 
plan  to  use  good  sized  seed  potatoes 
and  to  cut  them  into  pieces  of  from 
one  ounce  to  two  ounces  in  weight, 
and  having  two,  three  or  four  eyes 
in  each  piece.  It  is  an  excellent 
plan  to  throw  the  freshly  cut  pieces 
in  finely  ground  land  plaster  or  gyp¬ 
sum  and  to  plant  the  sets  immed¬ 
iately  after  cutting.  The  best  re¬ 
turns  have  been  obtained  by  plant¬ 
ing  the  sets  in  rows  about  28  in¬ 
ches  apart  and  leaving  the  sets  sing¬ 
ly  from  12  to  15  inches  apart  in  the 
rows.  In  the  average  of  seven  years’ 


experiments  it  was  found  from  plant¬ 
ing  the  potatoes,  one,  three,  five  and 
seven  inches  deep  that  the  highest 
average  results  wTere  obtained  from 
planting  three  inches,  and  the  se¬ 
cond  highest  from  planting  five  in¬ 
ches  in  depth.  Under  average  con¬ 
ditions  it  is  usually  wise  to  plant 
from  three  to  four  inches  but  the 
depth  of  planting  depends  consider¬ 
ably  on  the  quality  and  the  condi¬ 
tion  of  the  soil.  If  the  soil  is  a 
sandy  loam,  the  depth  of  planting 
may  be  deeper  than  if  it  is  heavy 
and  damp.  In  experiments  extend¬ 
ing  over  a  period  of  ten  years  on 

average  clay  loam,  it  has  been  found 

\ 

that  the  best  returns  were  made 
from  level  cultivation  in  the  dry 
years  and  from  the  hills  or  ridges 
in  the  wet  seasons.  In  the  average 
of  the  whole  period  the  hills  or  rid¬ 
ges  gave  slightly  the  higher  yields. 

Numerous  experiments  have  been 
conducted  by  placing  seed  potatoes 
in  different  exposures  for  a  short 
period  before  planting.  As  the  re¬ 
sult  of  these  experiments,  it  has  been 
found  that  the  greatest  satisfaction 
has  been  obtained  from  exposing  the 
potatoes  in  a  comparatively  warm 
loom  with  a  moderate  light  for  about 
three  weeks  before  planting.  With 
this  treatment  small  rosettes  of  well- 
colored,  tough  sprouts  develop  at 
the  eyes.  This  method  has  hastened 
the  growth  and  when  properly  ap¬ 
plied  to  an  early  variety  may  pro¬ 
duce  potatoes  for  home  use  or  for 
early  market  in  eight  weeks  or  less. 
It  has  also  been  beneficial  in  increas¬ 
ing  the  yield  per  acre. 

As  the  results  of  experimental 
work  it  was  ascertained  that  pota¬ 
toes  which  were  carefully  sprayed 
with  Bordeaux  Mixture  were  not 
only  freer  from  the  rot  caused  by  the 
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late  blight  in  unfavorable  seasons, 
but  also  that  the  spraying  increased 
the  yield  somewhat,  even  when  there 
was  no  rot  present.  Three  sprayings 
on  both  the  upper  and  the  lower 
sides  of  the  leaves  gave  better  re¬ 
sults  than  five  spraying  on  the  top 
of  the  leaves  only. 

In  order  to  prevent  the  ravages  of 
the  potato  beetle  or  potato  bug  the 
insects  can  best  be  hand-picked  if 
the  patch  is  small  in  the  garden  by 
the  house.  For  larger  areas,  how¬ 
ever,  a  solution  of  one-half  pound  of 
Paris  Green  and  two  pounds  of  Ar¬ 
senate  of  Lead  with  forty  gallons  of 
water  per  acre  for  each  spraying  is 
usually  effectual  in  keeping  the 
plants  comparatively  free  from  ser¬ 
ious  damages  of  this  troublesome  in¬ 
sect. 

In  digging  potatoes,  care  should 
be  taken  to  avoid  cutting  or  bruising 
the  tubers  or  exposing  them  to  the 
sun  for  a  longer  time  than  is  neces¬ 
sary.  When  placed  in  storage  they 
should  be  kept  in  a  dark,  dry,  cool 
place,  the  choice  temperature  for  the 
winter  being  only  slightly  above  the 
freezing  point.  Potatoes  in  storage 


shrink  about  2%  per  month  between 
autumn  and  spring. 

White,  clean,  sound,  smooth,  shal¬ 
low-eyed  potatoes  weighing  about 
eight  ounces,  being  free  from  dis¬ 
ease  of  any  kind,  having  high  starch 
content  and  belonging  to  a  choice 
variety  are  desirable  specimens  for 
seed,  for  market  or  for  table  use  at 
home. 

It  is  estimated  that  from  an  aver¬ 
age  acre  twenty-five  to  thirty  people 
or  five  to  six  families  are  supplied 
with  potatoes  for  one  year. 

The  high  productive  qualities  of 
Ontario’s  certified  seed  potatoes  have 
been  shown  by  definite  experiments 
which  we  have  conducted  at  the  On¬ 
tario  Agricultural  College. 

The  potato  crop  valued  at  about 
$17,000,000  annually  is  one  of  ten  of 
the  most  important  farm  crops 
grown  in  Ontario. 

May  the  people  of  this  province 
continue  to  enjoy  Ontario  grown  po¬ 
tatoes  baked,  boiled,  steamed,  fried 
or  roasted;  scalloped,  chipped,  mash¬ 
ed  or  hashed;  or  used  in  puddings, 
soups,  salads,  cakes  or  candies. 


My  country  is  the  world ;  my  countrymen  are  mankind. 


The  pain  of  parting  is  nothing  to  the  joy  of  meeting  again. 

Charles  Dickens 


WouLd  B&nisk  Seehes^O ke  This 


By  D.  A.  Andrew,  ’27. 


THE  sure  and  steady  spread  that 
has  been  made  by  bee  diseases 
in  Ontario  during  the  past 
few  years  has  caused  the  beekeepers 
to  take  action  toward  protecting 
their  apiaries.  The  greatest  ally  of 
disease  is  the  indifferent  bee  owner. 
His  colonies  are  at  all  times  a  pro¬ 
ductive  nursery  for  the  propagation 
of  disease.  When  located  in  the 
same  neighborhood  the  yards  of  the 
most  skilled  and  efficient  apiarist  in 
the  Province  are  sure  to  be  infected 
and  suffer  the  inevitable  small  pro¬ 
duction  of  honey  and  the  ultimate 
death  of  the  colonies. , 

With  a  view  to  the  betterment  of 
beekeeping  conditions  the  beekeep¬ 
ers  were  successful  in  having  the 


Provincial  Legislature  pass  during 
the  session  just  closed,  the  following 
Bill,  known  as  “The  Foul  Brood  Act 
of  1925:” 

2.  The  Foul  Brood  Act  is  amend¬ 
ed  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
sections:  — 

2a.  1.  Every  person  keeping 

bees  in  the  Province  of  Ontario  shad 
on  or  before  the  30th  day  of  April 
in  every  year  apply  to  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  in  writing  by  the  ap¬ 
plicant  for  a  certificate  of  registra¬ 
tion. 

2.  The  applicant  shall  be  in  such 
form  as  may  be  prescribed  by  the 
regulations  and  shall  be  accompan¬ 
ied  by  the  prescribed  fee  for  registra¬ 
tion.  The  fee  is  $1.00  per  bee  yard 
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with  a  maximum  of  $5.00  for  a  bee¬ 
keeper  owning  more  than  five  yards. 

3.  Every  application  shall  be  ad¬ 
dressed  to  the  Provincial  Apiarist, 
Ontario  Agricultural  College, 
Guelph. 

4.  When  a  person  commences 
keeping  bees  after  the  30th  day  of 
April  in  any  year  he  shall  apply  for 
a  certificate  of  registration  as  here¬ 
inbefore  provided  within  ten  days 
after  coming  into  possession  of  the 
bees. 

5.  Every  person  keeping  bees 
who  neglects  or  refuses  to  comply 
with  the  provisions  of  this  section 
shall  incur  a  penalty  of  not  less  than 
$5.00  nor  more  than  $10.00  for  every 
day  during  which  such  default  is 
made  or  continued. 

3.  The  Bee  Diseases  Act  of  1920 
is  amended  prohibiting  the  sale  of 
bees  without  a  permit.  The  clause 
now  reads: 

The  owner  or  possessor  of  an 
apiary  shall  not  sell,  barter,  give 
away  or  remove  from  the  premises 
any  bees  or  used  apiary  appliances 
or  apparatus  until  he  has  secured  a 
certificate  from  the  Provincial  Ap¬ 
iarist  that  such  bees  used  apiary  ap¬ 
pliances  or  apparatus  have  been  pro¬ 
perly  disinfected  and  are  free  from 
disease.  The  above  Act  is  now  in 
force,  having  become  effective  on 
receiving  Royal  assent  in  March  of 
the  present  year. 

The  strict  enforcement  of  the 
above  act  will  result  in  many  advan¬ 
tages  to  the  beekeepers.  The  most 
outstanding  might  be  enumerated  as 
follows:  — 

First — Advertising.  Compulsory 
Registration  more  than  anything 
that  has  been  done  will  bring  this 
industry  before  the  public  eye.  It 


will  be  recognized  as  an  advanced 
and  scientific  form  of  specialized 
apiculture  to  be  followed  only  by 
those  who  are  especially  prepared. 

Second — Many  careless  owners 
who  at  present  keep  a  few  hives  in 
a,  state  of  neglect  will  either  keep 
them  on  a  productive  basis  or  part 
with  them  entirely,  thus  reducing  to 
a  minimum  those  yards,  which  are 
the  nurseries  of  disease  and  the  dis¬ 
pensers  of  “cheap”  honey  in  produc¬ 
tive  years. 

Third — There  will  be  produced  an¬ 
nually  accurate  data  as  to  the  extent 
of  the  industry.  Having  this,  sys¬ 
tematic  principles  can  then  be  ap¬ 
plied  to  all  endeavour  made  for  the 
progress  of  beekeeping. 

Fourth — Large  sums  of  money  can 
be  easily  raised  for  progressive  en¬ 
terprise.  There  are  in  Ontario  ap¬ 
proximately  11,000  beekeepers.  A 
small  fee  collected  from  each  of 
these  would  greatly  augment  the 
present  Government  Grant  of  $8,000 
per  annum. 

Fifth — We  are  now  in  a  position 
to  print  literature  and  put  it  in  the 
hands  of  all  bee  owners.  The  great 
constructive  factor  in  any  industry 
is  education.  Here  is  a  great  field 
because  the  beekeeper  must  not  only 
be  educated  to  produce  honey  but 
also  in  the  merchandising  and  con¬ 
sumption  of  his  product. 

Other  advantages  might  be  enum¬ 
erated  but  enough  has  been  written 
to  show  that  this  act  should  be  of 
great  benefit  not  only  to  the  large 
beekeeper  but  to  all  apiarists  who 
are  endeavouring  to  carry  on  accord¬ 
ing  to  up-to-date  and  scientific  meth¬ 
ods.  Therefore,  this  act  should  have 
the  hearty  support  of  every  person 
interested  in  the  advancement  of 
apiculture. 
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REGISTRATION  OF  BEEKEEPERS  WOULD  ENCOURAGE  SCENES 

LIKE  THIS 


The  Central  Experimental  Farm  Apiary  in  Summer 

This  apiary  is  under  the  supervision  of  the  Dominion  Apiarist,  Mr.  C. 
R.  Gooderham.  In  this  apiary  the  most  recent  theories  of  bee  culture  are 
tested  out  with  the  view  of  obtaining  practical  information  which  will  be 
of  use  to  the  beekeepers  of  the  Dominion., 


LURE  OF  SPRING 

Out  of  the  night,  I  called  you 
To  wander  away  with  me, 
To  hear  the  song  of  nature 
Dulling  through  the  tree 
To  feel  the  caressing  quiet 

Of  shadowy  silence  round, 
The  murmer  of  unseen  life 
Coming  from  the  ground. 

The  air  is  filled  with  mist  drops 
Mingled  with  tang  of  soil, 
And  far  beyond  the  hill-top 

Is  the  land  of  toil  and  moil. 

To  us  of  kindred  nature 
This,  only,  is  the  true; 
Away  from  all  the  riot 

A  pleasure  known  to  few. 


“Laile” 
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New  Methods  for  Testing  Ice  Cream 


Originated  by  0.  A.  0.  Professor 


ANEW  branch  for  all  those 
interested  in  commercial 
creamery  work  has  just 
been  opened  in  the  Review  columns, 
and  we  take  this  opportunity  of  in¬ 
viting  all  graduates;  or  undergradu¬ 
ates,  that  have  any  information  that 
they  believe  would  be  useful  to  others 
to  send  it  to  the  Editor  of  the  Re¬ 
view.  This  department  has  been 
opened  up  for  creamery  men  and  we 
would  like  everyone  interest  to  use 
it,  and  make  it  a  worth-while  depart¬ 
ment. 


We  take  pleasure  in  opening  this 
branch  of  the  Review  by  reprinting 
the  O.A.C.  Gibson  methods  for  the 
determination  of  Total  Solids  and 
Fat  in  Ice  Cream.  These  tests  are 
new,  and  the  original  work  of  A.  L. 
Gibson,  Professor  of  Dairy  Chemis¬ 
try. 


Department  of  Chemistry, 

Ontario  Agricultural  College, 

Guelph,  April,  1925. 

Editor,  O.A.C.  Review: 

Dear  Sir: — Herewith  I  have  plea¬ 
sure  in  forwarding  copy  of  O.  A.  C. 
Gibson  methods  for  the  determina¬ 
tion  of  Total  Solids  and  Fat  in  Ice 
Cream.  These  methods  have  been 
tried  out  by  the  writer  and  students 
attending  the  O.A.C.  over  a  period  of 
nearly  two  years,  and  have  proved 
to  be  quite  satisfactory. 

The  Total  Solids  test  when  effici¬ 
ently  manipulated  will  give  results 
within  .2  to  .4%  of  those  obtained 
by  “Official”  laboratory  methods,  and 
the  time  of  operation  is  only  twenty 
minutes.  The  cost  of  the  apparatus 
for  this  test  is  within  the  means  of 


the  small  ice  cream  maker,  being 
very  little,  as  compared  with  the  ex¬ 
pensive  elaborate  laboratory  appara¬ 
tus  usually  used  by  large  manufac¬ 
turers  for  this  purpose.  Moreover 
the  apparatus  required,  should  form 
part  of  the  equipment  of  every  dairy 
test  room,  and  can  be  used  for  mak¬ 
ing  solids  and  moisture  tests  in  dairy 
products  other  than  ice  cream. 

The  Babcock  test,  which  after  35 
years  of  practical  operation  is  unas¬ 
sailed  as  to  its  accuracy,  is  the 
foundation  of  the  fat  determination. 
Babcock  apparatus  is  used,  and  the 
reagents  consist  of  sulphuric  acid, 
with  a  specific  gravity  of  1.78,  and 
amyl  of  butyl  alcohol.  Results  can  be 
obtained  within  .1  to  .2%  of  the 
“Official”  laboratory  methods. 

The  writer  has  no  monetary  inter¬ 
ests  in  any  apparatus  or  reagents 
which  may  be  sold  for  these  tests. 

Yours  truly, 

A.  L.  GIBSON, 

Professor  of  Dairy  Chemistry. 

Gibson  Method  for  determin¬ 
ing  Total  Solids  in  Ice  Cream 
Necessary  Apparatus 

(a)  Small  electric  hot  plate  with 
rheostat  attachment  for  temperature 
control  and  made  to  operate  on  110 
or  220  volts,  alternating  and  direct 
current.  The  plate  should  be  fur¬ 
nished  with  a  mercury  well  inserted 
near  the  edge  for  the  purpose  of  as¬ 
certaining  the  temperature. 

This  type  of  plate  with  rheostat 
may  be  obtained  at  a  cost  of  $25.00 

(b)  Thermometer  graduated  to 
250°  Centigrade.  Price  $1.80. 
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(c)  Balance,  capacity  120  grams, 
sensitive  to  .01  gram  with  box  of 
weights,  50  grams  to  1  centigram. 
Price  varies  according  to  make,  but 
a  good  type  of  Moisture  Test  balance 
commonly  used  in  the  dairy  of  said 
capacity  and  sensitiveness  will  suf¬ 
fice. 

(d)  Aluminum  dish,  diameter  4 
inches,  depth  1  inch.  Two  of  these 
dishes  should  be  provided  for  dupli¬ 
cate  determinations.  Price  60c  each. 

(e)  5  gram  pipette.  Price  25c 
Graduated  to  3  cc.  also. 

(f)  Steel  crucible  tongs,  7  inches 
long,  for  lifting  aluminum  dish. 
Price  50c. 

The  prices  here  given  for  appara¬ 
tus  are  these  quoted  in  Canadian 
Laboratory  Apparatus  Catalogues. 

NOTE: — To  any  one  using  these 
methods  for  the  first  time  co-opera¬ 
tive  assistance  will  be  given  in  over¬ 
coming  difficulties  and  obtaining  sat¬ 
isfactory  results  on  communicating 
with  A.  L.  Gibson,  Professor  in  Dairy 
Chemistry,  Dept,  of  Chemistry,  O. 
A.  C.,  Guelph,  Ont. 

Procedure 

Heat  the  electric  plate  to  a  tem¬ 
perature  of  190°  C.  The  tempera¬ 
ture  is  ascertained  by  placing  the 
thermometer  in  the  mercury  well. 
Adjust  the  rheostat  so  as  to  maintain 
as  near  as  possible  a  temperature  of 
190"  C.  (See  Note  1  below). 

Warm  sample  of  ice  cream  mix  in 
warm  water  bath  to  a  temperature  of 
about  70 c  C.  and  stir  thoroughly  be¬ 
fore  weighing.  Accurately  counter¬ 
poise  aluminum  dish  on  the  balance 
and  with  5  gram  pipette  weigh  out 
exactly  5  grams  of  sample  into  dish. 
Add  3  c.c.  distilled  water  to  the 
weighed  sample  and  carefully  mix  so 
as  to  make  a  uniform  film  of  liquid 


over  the  bottom  of  the  dish.  Place 
the  dish  on  the  electric  plate  at  190' 
C.  and  heat  until  the  sample  is  of  a 
uniform  chocolate  brown  color.  (See 
Note  2  below).  Whilst  the  sample  is 
being  heated  the  rheostat  should  be 
adjusted  so  that  the  temperature  of 
the  plate  will  not  fall  below  180°  C. 
during  the  heating  process.  Immed¬ 
iately  the  heating  process  is  com¬ 
pleted,  cool  the  dish  to  room  tem¬ 
perature  under  ordinary  atmospheric 
conditions  and  accurately  reweigh. 
The  percentage  of  solids  is  estimated 
by  multiplying  the  weight  of  solids 
left  in  the  dish  by  20. 


Example 

Dish  Sample  =  33.81  gras. 

Dish  =  28.81  ,, 


Sample  =  5.00  ,, 

Dish  -r-  Solids  =  30.53  gms 

Dish  =  28.81  ,, 

Solids 


=  1-72  „ 

%  Solids  =  1.72  X  20  =  34.4 


1.  The  time  necessary  for  heat¬ 
ing  the  plate  to  the  required  tem¬ 
perature  and  the  exact  place  for  ad¬ 
justing  the  rheostat  must  be  estab¬ 
lished  by  preliminary  trial  heatings 
of  the  plate. 

2.  Providing  the  bottom  of  the 
dish  is  perfectly  flat  and  good  con¬ 
tact  is  formed  with  the  hot  plate,  the 
heating  process  is  usually  completed 
in  approximately  three  minutes. 
Contact  may  be  assisted  by  carefully 
pressing  the  dish  down  on  the  plate 
with  the  crucible  tongs. 

3.  A  suitable  counterpoise  may 
be  made  for  the  weight  of  the  dish 
to  facilitate  weighing.  The  3  c.c.  of 
distilled  water  may  be  measured 
with  a  special  pipette  or  by  a  gradu¬ 
ate  mark  representing  3  c.c.  on  the 
5  gm.  pipette. 
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Gibson  Method  for  determining  Fat  in  Ice  Cream 


Apparatus  and  Chemicals 

(a)  Test  bottle  —  The  official 
standard  Babcock  milk  test  bottle — 
eight  per  cent.,  18-gram,  6-inch  neck 
bottle  with  gradations  representing 
whole  per  cent.,  five-tenths  per  cent., 
and  one-tenth  per  cent,  respectively, 
from  0.0  to  8.0%. 

(b)  Pipettes:  —  (1)  9  cc.,  with  de¬ 
livery  tube  100-120  m.m.  in  length; 
outside  diameter  of  delivery  tube 
should  be  such  as  to  pass  freely  into 
the  neck  of  the  milk  test  bottle;  the 
nozzle  of  the  delivery  tube  should  be 
wide  open  without  restriction  so  as 
to  allow  ice  cream  mix  to  flow  free¬ 
ly.  (2)1  or  2  cc.,  according  to  kind 
of  alcohol  used. 

(c)  Acid  measure — To  deliver  17.5 
cc. 

(d)  Weighing  scales — Similar  to 
standard  cream  scales  with  9  gram 
weight. 

(e)  Centrifuge  or  “Tester,”  Divid¬ 
ers  or  Calipers,  and  warm  water  bath 
as  used  in  regular  Babcock  test. 

(f)  Sulphuric  acid  of  specific  gra¬ 
vity  .strength  1.78  at  20°  C.  (68°  F.) 

(g)  Amyl  alcohol  or  Normal  Butyl 
alcohol. 


Procedure 

The  test  must  be  carried  out  in 
duplicate. 

Heat  the  sample  of  ice  cream  mix 
in  a  water  bath  to  about  50°  C. 
(122°  F.)  and  mix  thoroughly  before 
testing.  Counterpoise  the  18  gram 
milk  test  bottle,  and  by  means  of  the 
9ec.  pipette  weigh  into  the  bottle  ex¬ 
actly  9  grams  of  the  sample.  Care¬ 
ful  manipulation  is  required  in 
weighing  out  very  viscous  samples 
of  mix  in  order  to  prevent  the  neck 
of  the  bottle  from  becoming  choked. 
Add  9  cc.  of  water,  and  1  cc.  of  amyl 
alcohol  or  2  cc.  normal  butyl  alco¬ 
hol.  Mix  the  contents  of  the  bottle 
and  add  carefully  in  the  usual  way 
17.5  cc.  of  sulphuric  acid  sp.  gr.  1.78. 
Shake  until  all  traces  of  curd  have 
disappeared,  transfer  to  the  centri¬ 
fuge  and  complete  the  test  exactly 
according  to  the  Official  Babcock 
Method  taking  the  fat  reading  at  a 
temperature  of  55-60°  C.  (130°- 
140°  F.).  The  results  of  the  dupli¬ 
cate  test  should  tally  to  within  .1% 
graduation  of  each  other.  Since 
only  9  gms.  of  mix  is  used  in  each 
test  the  percent  of  fat  in  the  sample 
is  obtained  by  adding  the  two  read¬ 
ings  together  or  multiplying  the  re¬ 
sult  of  a  single  test  by  2. 


Yesterday’s  yesterday  while  to-day's  here, 
To-day  is  to-day  till  to-morrow  appear, 
To-morrow’s  to-morrow  until  to-day’s  past, 
And  kisses  are  kisses  as  long  as  they  last. 
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The  Human  Side  of  Horticulture 

From  an  address  given  by  Professor  R.  M.  Adams,  College  of  Agriculture, 
Ithaca,  before  the  New  York  State  Horticultural  (Society, 
at  their  annual  meeting  at  Rochester. 


PROF.  Adams  said  that  vegetable 
gardening  was  the  oldest 
branch  of  Horticulture,  point¬ 
ing  out  that  Adam  started  in  that 
line,  and  got  into  trouble  when  he 
switched  to  fruits. 

He  urged  gardening  for  boys  and 
girls  as  a  part  of  their  education, 
and  quoted  in  that  connection  the 
following  original  rhyme. — 

Discipline 

If  you  have  kids,  you  have  to  train 
them, 

You  have  to  check  them  and  restrain 
them, 

Or  other  folks  will  long  to  brain 
them. 

But  be  not  grouchy,  mean  and  “sot,” 
Nor  yet  too  free  with  “no”  and  “not.”* 
If  folks  keep  saying  “Don’t,  Bob, 
don’t,” 

I  much  more  likely  will  than  won’t. 
But,  if  to  check  my  wicked  ways, 
Some  other,  nobler  task  they  praise, 
They  say  to  me,  “Come,  Bob,  do  it,” 
I  rise  right  up  and  go  right  to  it. 
When  our  boy  Jim  was  ten  or  ’leven, 
To  live  with  him  was  short  of 
heaven, 

Sidestepping  books  and  useful  labors 
He  was  a  scandal  to  the  neighbours. 

But  now  no  more  we  jaw  and  scold 
him, 

With  seeds  and  shiny  tools  we  tolled 
him. 

And  in  a  garden  club  enrolled  him. 
He  has  a  garden  twelve  by  fifty, 

His  cukes  are  crisp,  his  onions  nifty. 
This  gives  us  food  in  many  meshes, 
And  keeps  him  clear  of  cussednesses. 


God  made  our  kids  so  full  of  pep, 
They  cannot  keep  our  sober  step, 
And  whether  kissed  or  whether 
cussed, 

They’re  bound  to  either  build  or 
bust. 

Prof.  Adams  urged  that  home 
gardens  be  planned  a  little  less  on 
the  basis  of  what  the  family  like, 
and  more  on  the  basis  of  what  they 
need.  All  vegetables  whose  leaves 
are  eaten  are  especially  recommend¬ 
ed  for  roughage,  for  iron  and  for 
vitamins.  Chard  and  New  Zealand 
spinach  were  especially  emphasized. 
String  beans  rank  close  to  the  leaf 
vegetables.  Others  specially  good 
from  the  diet  standpoint  are  green 
peas,  celery,  onions,  carrots  and 
beets,  especially  if  eaten  tops  and  all. 

The  tomato,  though  properly  a 
fruit,  is  a  star  in  the  garden  stage. 
The  gardener  has  it  over  the  orch- 
ardist  in  that  in  one  season,  and  with 
little  investment,  he  can  produce  a 
fruit  which  has  more  vitamins  than 
any  other  fruit  grown  except  prob¬ 
ably  the  citrus  fruits. 

Prof.  Adams  recited  the  following 
original  verses: 

Tomatoes 

The  classic  orange  with  its  flowers, 
Perfumes  the  air  in  southern  bowers, 
And  hangs  a  halo  on  the  bride 
Which  frequently  is  justified. 

Its  golden  fruit  is  so  romantic 
It  darn  near  drives  the  poets  frantic, 
With  thoughts  of  kindred  tropic 
sweeties, 

Of  sugarcane  and  senoreeties. 
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But  I  choose  rural  themes  like  Cato 
And  sing  the  Bonny  Best  tomato. 

No  orange  you  have  ever  bit 
Has  got  a  blooming  thing  on  it. 

I’m  glad  that  when  the  summer  heats 
Have  made  me  choosy  in  my  eats 
Tomatoes  come  with  bright  red 
skins, 

Brimful  of  health  and  vitamins. 
When  winter  rages  o’er  the  land 
I  eat  the  ones  that  Hannah  canned, 
You  ought,  like  me,  to  form  the 
habit, 


And  when  you  see  a  good  one  grab 
it. 

I  bless  the  orange  on  its  journey 
From  Florida  or  California. 

No  word  of  mine  shall  do  it  dirt. 
Although  it’s  very  apt  to  squirt, 
Both  in  my  eye  and  on  my  shirt. 

But  we  whose  wallets  are  not 
weighty, 

Should  stick  to  fresh  and  canned 
tomaty, 

And  suck  its  juicy  vitamins, 

Till  they  run  down  our  double  chins. 


Thinning  Apples 

From  an  address  given  by  Joseph  Oskamp,  College  of  Agriculture,  Ithaca, 

N.Y.,  at  the  same  convention 


Thinning  is  a  practice  that  could 
be  more  widely  used  to  advantage 
by  apple  growers.  It  does  not  take 
as  important  a  place  in  the  scheme 
of  orchard  management  as  spraying, 
pruning  and  soil  fertility,  it  is  true, 
but  nevertheless  the  thinning  of 
overloaded  trees  in  the  well-cared- 
for  orchard  has  decided  advantages. 
These  might  be  enumerated  as  fol¬ 
lows  :  — 

1.  Improvement  in  size,  color, 
uniformity  and  general  perfection  of 
fruit. 

2.  Decrease  in  labor  of  handling 
crop. 

3.  Promotion  of  better  vigor  of 
tree. 

4.  Reduction  in  breakage  of 
limbs. 

Increase  in  size  of  fruit  is  prob¬ 
ably  the  most  marked  change  that 
thinning  brings  about.  This  in¬ 
crease  in  size  alone  has  consider¬ 
able  commercial  value.  In  connec¬ 
tion  with  certain  investigations  at 
the  College  at  Ithaca  a  large  num¬ 
ber  of  apple  trees  were  thinned  dur¬ 
ing  the  summer  of  1924.  In  several 


cases  thirty  to  forty  per  cent,  of  the 
fruit  on  thinned  trees  was  raised 
one-quarter  inch  in  size.  A  carload 
of  these  apples  was  shipped  to  the 
New  York  market  and  the  returns 
showed  that  the  extra  quarter  inch 
was  worth  one  dollar  a  barrel.  Mar¬ 
ket  quotations  continually  bring  out 
the  same  point.  The  premium  put 
upon  size  will  depend  on  the  variety 
and  the  market.  Early  in  January 
of  this  year,  in  the  case  of  North¬ 
western  Greening,  in  which  size  is 
important  because  they  are  used  as  a 
baking  apple,  “A”  two  and  a  half 
inch  were  selling  at  $5.50,  and  “A” 
two  and  three  quarters  at  $7.00. 

There  is  another  point  which  is 
often  overlooked  or  ignored  alto¬ 
gether,  but  which  will  itself  pay  the 
cost  of  thinning  and  that  is  the  re¬ 
duced  cost  of  handling  the  crop.  In 
this  regard  consider  first  that  virtu¬ 
ally  all  those  apples  not  thinned  off 
must  be  removed  at  harvest  time  at 
greater  picking  expense;  second, 
that  trees  not  thinned  will  have 
more  inferior  fruit  to  be  handled  at 
greater  grading  expense. 
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Just  a  word  about  what  thinning 
will  not  do — it  will  not  insure  an¬ 
nual  bearing,  although  such  an  ef¬ 
fect  has  commonly  been  claimed  of 
it.  It  appears  that  fertilization  of 
the  blossoms  and  the  setting  of  fruit 
is  the  process  primarily  concerned 
in  limiting  the  crop  for  the  succeed¬ 
ing  year.  After  the  fruit  is  once 
set,  trimming  seems  to  have  little  ef¬ 
fect  on  fruit  bud  formation  for  that 
year.  If  the  blossoms  are  material¬ 
ly  thinned  that  is  different.  You 
have  probably  all  observed  that  in 
the  customary  “on”  year,  should  the 
blossoms  be  injured  by  frost  or  other 
unfavorable  conditions  resulting  in  a 
light  crop,  such  trees  will  often  bear 
full  crop  the  next  year  or  what  has 
formerly  been  the  “off”  year. 

As  it  is,  then,  the  justification  for 
thinning  must  largely  be  in  the  im¬ 
provement  of  the  crop  thinned.  It 
is  a  profitable  practice  if  applied 


with  judgment.  In  the  first  place, 
the  trees  must  be  loaded  beyond  its 
capacity  to  produce  sizeable  fruit. 
In  the  second  place,  the  fruit  must 
be  well  grown;  it  will  not  pay  to 
thin  junk.  In  the  third  place,  to  get 
the  full  effect  of  thinning,  it  should 
be  done  soon  after  the  June  drop.  In 
the  fourth  place  the  fruit  should  be 
thinned  to  six  or  seven  inches  apart 
on  the  branch  and  all  clusters  brok¬ 
en.  If  these  suggestions  are  follow¬ 
ed,  large  sized  fruit  with  little  or  no 
reduction  in  total  yield  will  result. 

In  conclusion,  it  might  be  said 
that  where  the  grower’s  objective  is 
high  quality  fruit,  thinning  will  pay. 
It  increases  the  percentage  of  high 
grade  fruit  which  means  a  larger  net 
return.  The  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that  a  grower  who  has  invested  heav¬ 
ily  in  spraying,  pruning  and  cultiva¬ 
tion  cannot  afford  to  neglect  thin¬ 
ning  when  his  trees  overbear. 


“From  what  I  know  of  him  he  never 
will  be!” 


BETWEEN  DOCTORS 

“He  will  die  from  heart  trouble!” 

“It  will  be  the  first  time  in  his  life 
that  his  heart  has  troubled  him!” 

— Buen  Humor,  Madrid. 


Melbourne  Punch,  Australia. 
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Pierre 

By  A.  D.  Hember,  ’25. 


FRENCH  by  name  but  Alsatian 
by  nature.  Medium  height, 
lean  bodied  but  strongly  musc¬ 
led;  has  pointed  nose  and  ears; 
moderate  length  brown  hair,  and  a 
wealth  of  intelligence  in  his  bright 
eyes.  Such  is  Pierre,  descendant  of 
a  line  of  highly  intelligent  dogs. 

Ever  have  a  dog?  You  are  for¬ 
tunate  then.  Have  you  ever  owned 
an  Alsatian  Shepherd  dog;  common¬ 
ly  called  Belgian  Police  dogs?  Then 
let  me  introduce  you  to  Pierre. 
“Shake  hands,  old  man,  and  be  a 
gentlemen.”  No,  he  won’t  bite  nor 
is  he  savage.  Yes,  he  does  look  like 
a  wolf.  Is  there  any  wolf  in  him? 
Not  supposed  to  be  as  the  history  of 
his  kind  would  show  (much  to  my 
own  surprise  and  that  of  many  other 
people). 

Pierre  is  pure-bred  (registered) 
and  distantly  related  to  the  famous 
American  movie  dog  “Strongheart.” 
Despite  the  fact  that  he  was  the 
smallest  pup  in  the  litter  he  has 
grown  to  the  characteristic  size  of 
“Alsatians.”  Just  see  the  marking  on 
his  back,  at  the  front  quarters.  It 
is  a  “saddle”  color  effect  and  rather 
good. 

You  still  think  him  somewhat 
savage.  He  really  isn’t,  despite  his 
wolfish  appearance.  Of  course,  he 
won’t  make  friends  quickly.  Good 
dogs  have  that  point  in  their  favor. 
You  wouldn’t  feel  he  belonged  to  you 
if  he  made  friends  easily.  Any  owner 
of  an  “Alsatian”  will  tell  you  that 
these  dogs  are  very  good  tempered. 

Pierre,  once  he  knows  children, 
is  very  careful  with  them.  He  de¬ 
lights,  first  thing  in  the  day,  to  fol¬ 


low  them  to  school.  To  him  it  means 
going  for  a  walk,  of  which  he  is 
passionately  fond.  Never  since  his 
puppy  days  has  he  forgotten  how  to 
play.  Big  and  rough  at  times  yet 
he  submits  to  no  end  of  romping, 
without  ever  showing  temper. 

One  particular  word  in  the  Eng¬ 
lish  language  is  magic  to  him,  and 
that  word  is  “collar.”  His  intelli¬ 
gence  at  an  early  age  was  sufficient 
to  realize  the  significance  of  that 
one  word.  It  meant  going  out  with 
a  member  of  the  family  somewThere, 
anywhere,  so  long  as  it  was  a  walk 
or  tramp. 

Maturity  has  brought  with  it  a 
very  keen  intelligence.  It  is  surpris¬ 
ing  how  easily  he  divines  your 
thoughts.  To  think  even,  of  going 
out  is  fatal.  Just  try  it  and  watch 
the  result.  Pierre  will  follow  your 
every  step  even  to  showing  you 
where  you  left  your  hat  and  coat. 
Doors  are  never  secure  against  his 
mad  efforts  to  be  first  out. 

These  dogs  must  always  be  care¬ 
fully  fed,  and  groomed.  Pierre,  for¬ 
tunately,  likes  good  dog  biscuits,  but 
the  word  medicine  is  a  sign  for 
grieved  looks.  But  he  willingly  sub¬ 
mits  to  his  daily  eye  wash  which 
is  quite  a  necessary  precaution  when 
distemper  is  prevalent.  Like  human 
beings  he  has  selective  tastes,  prin¬ 
cipal  of  which  is  for  cheese.  Rather 
queer  perhaps  but  true  nevertheless, 
and  at  a  certain  time  each  evening 
he  makes  it  known  in  his  best  langu¬ 
age  that  he  desires  his  delicacy.  He 
would  much  rather  you  ate  at  the 
same  time.  Finicky  of  him  but  he 
loves  company.  To  say  the  least  he 
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is  almost  human  ana  a  rollicking 
good  companion  anywhere. 

He  hasn’t  been  into  the  prize  ring 
yet.  There  is  plenty  of  time  for  that. 
Just  now  he  is  a  member  of  the  fam¬ 
ily  and  not  at  all  appreciative  of  be¬ 
ing  chained  up  while  stern  faces  de¬ 
cide  his  fate.  He  is  a  free  spirit  with 
a  love  of  freedom,  yet  gentle  and 
obedient. 

Only  a  dog  lover  can  understand 
the  place  of  a  dog  in  one’s  life. 
Animals  they  may  be,  but  constant 


in  devotion  and  always  ready  to 
stand  by  you.  Alsatians  lack  noth¬ 
ing  in  this  respect,  being  more  or 
less  “one-man”  dogs. 

To  the  careful  keeper  of  the  ori¬ 
ginal  two  “Police  Dogs”  or  “Alsatian 
Shepherd  Dogs”  in  Germany,  fifty 
years  ago,  we  are  indebted  for  the 
breed,  one  of  the  most  beautiful  of 
the  canine  world.  You  will  be  con¬ 
vinced  of  this  after  seeing  Pierre. 
By  the  look  in  his  eyes  he  has  given 
me  permission  to  say  all  these  nice 
things  about  him. 


Native  Expressions  on  B.  C.  Indians 
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Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 

Contributed  by  J.  H.  Grisdale,  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture,  Ottawa. 


WITHIN  a  few  hours  of  the  de¬ 
finite  diagnosis  of  Foot  and 
Mouth  Disease  in  Canada, 
practically  all  external  outlets  for 
our  animal  trade  would  be  closed  by 
foreign  countries  just  as  imports  are 
prohibited  by  Canada  from  a  country 
in  which  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 
exists. 

The  effects  on  the  livestock  trade 
would  be  immediate.  The  export 
trade  in  “Store”  cattle,  built  up  after 
long  efforts  to  have  the  “Embargo” 
removed,  and  our  Fat  cattle  export 
trade  would  be  gone.  It  would  take 
years  to  re-establish  confidence  in 
the  health  of  our  livestock  which  up 
to  now  has  been  maintained  free 
from  serious  contagious  disease. 
The  United  States  would  prohibit  tlm 
entry  of  animals  from  our  quaran¬ 
tined  area,  and  a  large  buffer  area 
surrounding  it,  to  protect  its  own 
livestock  industry.  For  all  practical 
purposes  our  trade  in  animals  out 
side  of  Canada  would  be  gone  for  a 
long  period,  while  in  Canada  itself 
the  livestock  trade  would  be  restrict 
ed  according  to  the  areas  quaran¬ 
tined. 

The  individual  owners,  dairymen 
breeders,  sheepmen,  hog  owner 
would  be  out  of  business  for  months 
at  least,  and  their  recovery  even 
then  would  be  difficult.  Herds  built 
up  after  a  lifetime  of  effort  might 
have  to  go.  Creameries  and  factor¬ 
ies  dealing  with  dairy  products 
would  be  closed  down  from  lack  of 
supplies.  Packing  plants  and  stock- 
yards  might  be  closed.  Exhibitions 
and  markets  would  certainly  be  pro¬ 
hibited.  Employees  would  be  directly 


affected  and  the  results  would  spread 
to  different  sections  of  the  commun¬ 
ity.  Buying  power  would  be  less 
and  the  problem  would  become  a 
national  one  in  every  sense. 

In  spite  of  the  organization  of  ex¬ 
perienced  officials,  veterinarians  and 
others,  whose  work  is  concerned 
with  excluding  serious  disease  from 
this  country,  there  is  always  the 
possibility  of  infection  of  such  a 
malady  as  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 
gaining  entrance  and  infecting  the 
herds.  This  disease  is  one  of  the 
most  infectious  known  and  conse¬ 
quently  extra  precautions  are  taken 
to  prevent  its  entrance  into  Canada. 
Such  sources  of  infection  as  litter, 
manure  and  hay,  straw,  etc.,  used  for 
fodder  or  packing  materials,  can  be 
controlled  and  are  only  permitted  to 
enter  Canada  from  countries  where 
Food  and  Mouth  Disease  does  not 
exist,  under  restrictions  such  as  pre¬ 
vent  the  carriage  of  infections.  But 
there  are  other  channels  through 
which  the  diseases  might  gain  an 
entrance  which  are  more  difficult  to 
control  or  are  beyond  control.  The 
clothes  and  boots  of  attendants  who 
have  worked  among  infected  anim¬ 
als  are  a  source  of  danger.  Birds, 
dogs  and  small  wild  animals  and 
domesticated  animals  have  been  ac¬ 
cused.  Some  outbreaks  have  occur¬ 
red  in  England,  which  owing  to  their 
location  and  lack  of  evidence  of  in¬ 
fection  from  other  sources,  have  been 
attributed  to  wind-borne  germs. 

Should  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 
be  definitely  confined  in  a  herd  in 
Canada,  the  immediate  results  would 
be  somewhat  drastic.  No  movement 
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of  animals  would  be  allowed  in  the 
vicinity  of  the  farm  for  an  area  of 
probably  twenty  miles  square.  The 
animals,  at  least  cattle,  sheep  and 
swine,  would  be  slaughtered  on  the 
infected  farm  whether  all  showed 
the  disease  or  not.  No  visitors 

would  be  allowed  on  an  infected 

• 

farm  nor  would  persons  be  allowed 
to  leave  it.  No  produce  from  the 
quarantined  farms  could  be  sold  and 
the  “Standstill”  order  would  be  en¬ 
forced  by  the  police.  Should  the  in¬ 
fection  spread,  a  large  territory 
would  be  declared  an  infected  area. 
Shipments  of  stock  by  road  or  rail 
would  be  prohibited,  no  markets 
would  be  held  and  all  herds  in  the 
area  would  be  examined  and  diseas¬ 
ed  animals  and  contacts  would  be 
slaughtered.  Probably  special  gangs 
of  men  would  carry  out  the  burial  of 
the  carcasses  and  other  gangs  would 
follow  to  enforce  thorough  disinfec¬ 
tion  of  all  premises.  No  animals 
would  be  allowed  on  the  premises  for 
months. 

In  quarantined  areas,  dogs  and 
cats  would  require  to  be  kept  under 
control  and  pigeons  and  poultry  pen¬ 
ned  and,  taken  altogether,  things 
would  be  very  unpleasant. 

The  policy  of  slaughtering  dis¬ 
eased  and  in  contact  animals  would 
certainly  be  carried  out  in  Canada 
should  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 
break  out.  The  expenditure  might 
run  into  millions  of  dollars  in  a 
severe  outbreak,  but  this  amount 
would  be  little  in  comparison  to  the 
annual  economic  loss  to  stockmen 
should  the  disease  gain  a  permanent 
hold  on  the  stock  of  Canada. 

The  magnitude  of  the  question  of 
an  outbreak  may  be  realized  by  the 
figures  in  past  experiences  in  other 
countries. 


In  England  in  one  of  the  earlier 
invasions  about  1871  52,000  out¬ 
breaks  occurred  involving  about 
3,000,000  animals.  In  1892,  about 
800,000  animals  were  involved,  while 
in  the  present  outbreak,  the  numb¬ 
ers  have  reached  an  enormous  figure. 

Since  1919  to  the  end  of  1924  a 
steady  campaign  has  been  waged 
against  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease.  In 
1923  and  1924  about  250,000  animals 
have  been  destroyed,  with  an  expen¬ 
diture  for  compensation  of  approxi¬ 
mately  $18,000,000. 

In  Great  Britain,  computed  over 
a  period  of  32  years,  before  the  last 
outbreak,  it  is  estimated  that  Foot 
and  Mouth  Disease  costs  the  country, 
with  its  policy  of  slaughter,  an  an¬ 
nual  sum  of  approximately  $44,000. 
In  most  countries  on  the  continent 
of  Europe,  Foot  and  Mouth  Disease 
has  become  enzootic  and  beyond  era¬ 
dication  by  slaughter.  In  France, 
the  economic  loss  from  this  disease 
in  the  year  1919-1920,  it  is  estimated 
at  about  $25,000,000.  In  Holland, 
the  annual  loss  is  estimated  at  about 
$12,000,000.  These  countries  have 
more  or  less  constant  loss  from  hav¬ 
ing  the  disease  recurring  time  after 
time.  The  outbreak  which  occurred 
in  the  United  States  in  1914,  was 
dealt  with  by  slaughtering  diseased 
and  in  contact  animals.  Some  172,000 
animals  were  destroyed  at  an  ap¬ 
praised  value  of  about  $6,000,000  — - 
about  half  of  Holland’s  annual  loss 
from  the  effects  of  the  disease.  Auth¬ 
orities  agree  that  if  Foot  and  Mouth 
Disease  has  not  become  permanent¬ 
ly  rooted  in  a  country,  slaughtering 
without  delay  is  the  most  efficient 
method  of  dealing  with  it. 

Foot  and  Mouth  Disease  is  caused 
by  a  “Filterable”  virtus.  The  germs 
are  too  small  to  be  seen  by  the  high- 
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est  power  of  the  microscope  and  they 
pass  through  the  finest  filters.  Re¬ 
cently  it  has  been  reported  that  the 
germs  have  been  demonstrated  by  a 
special  photographic  apparatus  oper¬ 
ating  through  a  high  power  micros¬ 
cope  making  it  possible  to  see  in  a 
photograph  what  is  not  visible  to 
the  eye.. 

Practically  all  domestic  animals, 
including  man,  may  become  infect¬ 
ed.  Cattle,  sheep  and  swine  are 
about  equally  susceptible.  Horses, 
dogs  and  cats  have  been  known  to 
become  infected.  As  with  all  dis¬ 
eases,  individuals,  even  among  sus¬ 
ceptible  animals,  may  not  contract 
the  disease  although  stabled  among 
those  suffering  from  it. 

The  incubation  period  is  probably 
from  two  to  ten  days  during  which 
time  no  outward  indications  are  ap¬ 
parent.  The  symptoms  are  common 
to  all  animals.  Dullness,  disinclina¬ 
tion  to  feed,  with  elevation  of  tem¬ 
perature,  to  105°  F.  or  more  in  cattle. 
The  first  symptoms  to  attract  atten¬ 
tion  may  be  lameness  or  slavering 
or  both.  Lameness  in  a  number  of 
animals,  especially  in  different  spe¬ 
cies  e.g.  cattle  and  swine,  should 
arouse  suspicion.  In  cattle  slaver¬ 
ing  is  frequently  accompanied  by  a 
smacking  or  sucking  sound  which  is 
very  characteristic.  Lameness  is  the 
most  common  sympton  in  sheep  and 
pigs  while  slavering  is  usually  pro¬ 
nounced  in  cattle.  In  moving,  anim¬ 
als  often  shake  their  feet  as  if  try¬ 
ing  to  get  rid  of  something  in  the 
hoof. 

The  lesions  of  the  disease  are  vesi¬ 
cles  (blisters)  which  appear  on  the 
nucous  membrane,  especially  in  the 
mouth  on  the  inside  of  the  lips  and 
on  the  tongue.  The  vesicles  on  the 
feet  are  usually  found  at  the  junc¬ 


tion  of  the  skin  with  the  hoof,  be¬ 
tween  the  hoofs  and  at  the  base  of 
the  claws.  They  may  be  seen  on  the 
teats  of  females.  The  blisters  may 
be  an  inch  long  and  are  easily  burst 
by  handling.  Owing  to  pain  in  the 
mouth  and  difficulty  in  moving,  from 
lameness,  animals  may  rapidly  lose 
flesh  due  to  their  inability  to  obtain 
sufficient  nourishment.  Milch  cows 
show  a  reduction  in  the  milk  supply. 
Inflammation  of  the  feet  may  lead 
to  shedding  of  the  horny  parts.  This 
happens  more  frequently  in  sheep 
and  pigs.  Young  calves  may  die 
from  inflammation  of  the  bowels 
without  mouth  or  foot  lesions. 

The  actual  loss  is  not  so  much 
from  the  deaths  as  from  deprecia¬ 
tion,  loss  of  milk  and  permanent  in¬ 
jury.  However,  in  very  severe  out¬ 
breaks  many  animals  may  die. 

The  virus  of  Foot  and  Mouth  can 
be  carried  long  distances  on  the  feet 
of  animals  and  on  the  boots  and 
clothes  of  persons  and  even  by  rats, 
rabbits  and  birds,  and  possibly  by 
the  wind.  The  virus  may  be  trans¬ 
mitted  by  hides,  foodstuff,  packing 
material,  litter,  manure,  and  even 
milk  may  carry  the  disease.  The 
blood  of  infected  animals  is  also  in¬ 
fective  in  the '  early  stages.  There 
is  always  danger  of  the  disease 
spreading  while  any  living  virus  re¬ 
mains.  Therefore,  to  permit  of  in¬ 
fected  animals  to  remain  alive  simp¬ 
ly  means  there  is  a  constant  source 
of  danger. 

It  may  be  taken  for  granted,  so 
contagious  is  the  disease,  that  no 
matter  what  steps  are  taken  as  to 
isolation  and  disinfection,  the  dis¬ 
ease  will  spread  beyond  control  if  in¬ 
fected  animals  are  allowed  to  remain 
as  centres  of  infection  manufactur¬ 
ing  germs. 
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EDITORIAL 

Farewell  to  ’25 


The  Seniors,  Class  ?25,  are  graduates 
ere  this.  They  have  finished  examina- 

J  ■ 

tions  and  have  bid  farewell  to  the  O. 
A.  C.  Equipped  with  all  the  know¬ 
ledge  and  experience  that  a  college  is 
able  to  administer  in  four  short  years, 
they  go  forth  in  all  directions  with 
varying  purposes  to  meet  the  world. 

They  have  undergone  a  process  of 
cultivation  and  development  and  have 
matured,  so  to  speak,  in  a  season  that 
lasted  four  years.  To  our  Alma  Mater 
this  annual  graduation  resembles  a 
harvest.  At  Arts  J25  Banquet  at  Mc¬ 
Gill  one  of  the  student  speakers  com¬ 
pared  the  graduating  class  to  the  flower 
and  fruit  of  the  tree,  the  juniors  to  the 
branches,  and  the  sophomores  to  the 
green  trunk.  The  professors  rniight 
say  he  added  as,  “We  are  the  roots,  ye 


are  the  branches,"  whereupon  follow¬ 
ed  a  cry  of  “Keep  them  underground." 
Dr.  Stephen  Leacock,  whom  they  were 
fortunate  in  having  as  the  speaker  of 
the  evening,  added  to  this  comparison. 
He  said,  “I  quite  agree  that  this  class 
is  the  highest  flower,  foliage  and  fruit 
of  the  tree,  but  modesty  should  not 
prevent  you  from  saying  that  when 
you  came  to  nuts.” 

Now  they  are  dispersed.  They  are 
beginning  another  stage  of  development. 
Henceforth  their  paths  may  diverge  and 
their  lives  differ,  but  no  clime,  no  dis¬ 
tance,  no  work,  will  ever  seperate  them 
in  the  one  thing  they  all  have  in  com¬ 
mon — the  cherished  memory  of  four 
years’  association  with  each  other  and 
the  college.  Nor  can  they  ever  be 
divided  as  to  the  one  chief  mission — 
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the  same  that  brought  many  of  them 
to  an  Agricultural  College,  the  same 
that  predominated  their  training  at  all 

times,  and  the  same  one  with  which  all 
graduates  are  entrusted  whether  in 
practical  or  professional  work — that  of 
promoting,  advancing  and  improving  the 
science  and  practice  of  agriculture,  and 
the  social  and  economic  conditions  of 
rural  people. 

We  believe  they  will  look  back  on 
their  college  days  as  the  four  best  years 
of  their  lives.  xAnd  why  not?  Were 
they  not  surrounded  by  a  host  of  friends 
and  associates  who  shared  their  joys, 
lessened  their  troubles  and  lightened 


their  work?  Moreover  were  they  not 
guided  along  the  proverbial  flowery 
paths  by  men  whose  first  consideration 
was  service  to  the  student?  Then  too, 

There  were  the  Macites  fair, 

Whose  loving  hearts  the  boys  did  share. 

Like  looking  back  on  boyhood  days 
they  will  now  fully  realize  how  fortun¬ 
ate  and  privileged  they  have  been. 

As  we  are  still  one  lap  behind,  The 
Review  cannot  give  counsel  as  is  the 
custom  on  such  occasions,  but  it  does 
hope  most  sincerely  that  they  can  at¬ 
tain  their  Castles  in  Spain  and  incident¬ 
ally  be  a  credit  to  their  college  and 
their  country. 


Why  Colleges  are  Maintained 

By  F.  D.  Farrell,  Acting  President,  Kansas  State  Agricultural  College, 

in  The  Kansas  Industrialist. 


There  is  a  widespread  belief  that  the 
only  people  who  receive  large  benefits 
from  colleges  and  universities  are  the 
students  who  attend  them.  Many  people 
apparently  think  that  these  institutions 
are  maintained  solely  for  the  benefit  of 
the  students.  Sometimes  this  belief  leads 
to  proposals  that  college  students 
should  be  required  to  bear  the  entire  cost 
of  maintaining  the  colleges  that  they  at¬ 
tend.  Such  proposals  might  be  sound  if 
only  the  students  benefited  from  col¬ 
lege  education.  But  that  the  students 
are  not  the  only  beneficiaries  has  been 
conclusively  shown  in  a  great  many  in¬ 
stances. 

While  the  college  student  usually 
benefits  greatly  from  college  education, 
the  public,  in  the  aggregate,  benefits 
much  more.  Colleges  are  maintained 
primarily,  not  for  the  purpose  of  con¬ 
ferring  benefits  upon  the  small  per¬ 
centage  of  the  population  which  attends 
them,  but  for  the  purpose  of  preparing 
a  limited  number  of  men  and  women, 
usually  of  more  than  average  ability,  to 


perform  tasks  for  all  of  us  which  most 
of  us  ordinarily  are  unable  to  perform. 
This  is  only  another  way  of  saying  that 
colleges  are  maintained  primarily  for 
the  purpose  of  developing  the  qualities 
of  leadership.  That  they  are  generally 
successful  is  clearly  shown  by  the  fact 
that  practically  all  of  us  depend  for 
leadership,  in  many  important  activities, 
upon  college-trained  men  and  women. 

The  dependence  can  clearly  be  seen 
when  we  consider  how  w^  look  about 
for  expert  information  or  assistance  in 
affairs  upon  which  most  of  us  are  not 
well  informed.  When  we  build  a  fine 
home  or  other  building,  we  look  to  the 
architect  for  assistance.  When  we 
build  an  expensive  bridge  or  hard-sur¬ 
faced  road,  we  look  to  the  civil  engin¬ 
eer.  When  we  need  medical  or  surgical 
attendance,  we  call  in  the  trained  physi¬ 
cian  or  surgeon  for  ourselves  and  the 
trained  veterinarian  for  our  domestic 
animals.  And  when  we  need  legal  ad¬ 
vice,  we  must  depend  upon  the  trained 
attorney.  The  work  of  most  of  the 
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agencies  of  popular  education  is  done 
by  college  trained  men  and'  women. 
These  agencies  include  many  of  the  good 
newspapers  and  magazines,  and  the 
grammer  schools  and  high  schools.  In 
agriculture  we  must  look  to  all  these 
groups  of  college-trained  men  and  wo¬ 


men  for  the  services  suggested  and  for 
many  others.  We  also  have  need  to  de¬ 
pend  upon  college-trained  people  for  a 
great  variety  of  technical  agricultural 
service.  But  this  payment  seldom  makes 
the  payee  rich,  and^  generally  speaking, 
the  service  we  buy  is  indispensable  to  us. 


A  Good  Suggestion 


In  the  Alumni  section  there  is  a  letter 
from  J.  L.  MacDermid  ’23,  suggesting 
that  we  publish,  with  music,  in  book 
form  all  the  college  songs.  This  is  a 
good  idea  and  one  that  we  believe  should 
he  acted  upon  without  delay.  In  the 

student  body  at  the  present  time  there 
is  need  for  such  a  volume,  as  many 
students  do  not  get  the  songs  until  they 
reach  their  Junior  or  Senior  year. 


It  would,  moreover,  be  highly  treasur¬ 
ed  by  graduates  and  it  would  appear 
that  the  sale  would  almost  if  not  en¬ 
tirely  cover  the  cost. 

This  could  be  undertaken  by  the 
Students’  Council,  Philharmonic,  Union 
Lit.,  or  Review,  and  those  who  are  in¬ 
terested  may  have  a  chance  to  look  into 
the  matter  and  make  plans  in  order  that 
this  book  may  become  a  reality  before 
another  college  year  is  past. 


Farmers’  Week  at  O.  A.C. 


In  order  to  give  visitors  an  opportun¬ 
ity  of  seeing  the  College  and  the  work 
being  carried  on  here  a  Farmer’s 
Week  has  been  arranged.  The  dates 
are  June  9  to  13,  inclusive.  Those  who 
are  planning  a  visit  to  Guelph  this 
year  will  do  well  to  come  at  this  time 
when  five  days  are  set  apart  for  their 
entertainment. 

All  points  of  interest  in  all  depart¬ 
ments,  including  the  experimental  plots 
and  live  stock  barns,  will  be  visited, 
and  besides,  each  department  will  put 
on  a  special  display. 

Lunch  will  be  served  at  noon  in  the 
college  gymnasium.  Farmers  from  any 
part  of  the  Province  will  be  made  wel¬ 
come  each  day,  but  in  order  to  distribute 


the  attendance  over  the  week,  various 
counties  have  been  grouped  for  the  dif¬ 
ferent  days. 

Tuesday,  June  9 — Lincoln,  Welland, 
Norfolk,  Haldimand,  Elgin,  Waterloo, 
Kent  and  Essex. 

Wednesday,  June  10 — Halton,  Peel, 
York,  Wentworth,  Durham,  Ontario, 
Peterboro  and  Hastings. 

Thursday,  June  11 — Oxford,  Brant, 
Middlesex,  Lambton  and  Perth. 

Friday,  June  12 — Wellington,  Bruce, 
Grey,  Simcoe,  Huron,  Dufferin,  Vic¬ 
toria  and  Muskoka. 

Eastern  counties  and  Northern  dis¬ 
tricts  will  select  whatever  day  or  days 
that  suit  them  t  est. 


Alumni  Meeting 

AN  ALUMNI  MEETING  WILL  BE  HELD  AT  GUELPH  ON.  SAT¬ 
URDAY,  JUNE  1 3th,  THE  LAST  DAY  OP  FARMERS'  WEEK,  FOR  EX¬ 
STUDENTS  AND  STUDENTS,  NO  FURTHER  INVITATION  IS  NEC¬ 
ESSARY.  PLAN  TO  ATTEND. 
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The  Junior  Institutes  at  College 

By  Emily  Guest  for  Canadian  Farmer 


APRIL  sunshine,  the  music  of  re¬ 
turning  birds,  the  smell  of 
springing  grass,  naked  trees 
and  budding  shrubbery,  with  crocus¬ 
es  and  daffodils  flashing  into  color 
at  their  feet — and  young  girls  every¬ 
where  swarming  through  the  halls 
and  over  the  campus.  What  was  it 
all  about? 

The  junior  members  of  the  On¬ 
tario  Women’s  Institutes  nearly  two 
hundred  and  fifty  of  them  had  come 
to  college  to  study  for  four  wonder¬ 
ful  days  how  to  live  the  Four-Square 
Life. 

Their  hostesses  were  Miss  Cruik- 
shank,  Director,  the  staff,  and  the 
senior  students  of  Macdonald  Insti¬ 
tute.  Serious,  delightful  business 
this  was  for  those  graduating  girls, 
for  they  were  to  be  graded  on  the 
conduct  of  the  week’s  work,  left 
largely  in  their  hands,  though  under 
direction  of  the  professors.  An  ex¬ 
amination  from  life,  the  actual  doing 
of  the  thing,  was  to  replace  the  writ¬ 
ten  one. 

Behind  this  gathering,  making  it 
possible,  lay  a  remarkable  piece  of 
co-operation.  The  Department  of 
Agriculture,  headed  by  its  Minister, 
Mr.  Martin,  a  vigorous  believer  in 
Women’s  Institutes,  Mr.  Putnam  who 
for  twenty  years  has  guided  the  W. 
I-,  and  Miss  Ethel  M.  Chapman,  as¬ 


sistant  Superintendent,  and  the  cap¬ 
able  young  leader  of  the  Juniors,  had 
arranged  the  preliminaries.  The 
branch  Institutes  of  Ontario  had 
done  their  bit.  Many  of  them  had 
paid  the  expenses  of  one  of  their 
girls  as  a  sort  of  Travelling  Scholar¬ 
ship,  but  the  Junior  Institutes  had 
come  in  force,  “on  their  own.”  The 
President,  Mr.  J.  B.  Reynolds,  and 
the  staff  of  Macdonald  Institute  had 
responded  with  enthusiasm  in  map¬ 
ping  out  a  curriculum  for  this  uni¬ 
que  course;  the  men  of  the  junior 
years  had  gone  and  their  rooms  in 
the  Old  Residence  were  free  for  the 
new-comers,  and  even  the  weather¬ 
man  collaborated. 

The  Girl  Herself 

The  first  day  dealt  with  “The  Girl, 
Her  Health  and  Recreation.”  After 
breakfast  in  the  great  dining  hall, 
all  met  in  Macdonald  Institute  As¬ 
sembly  Hall  where  they  were  divid¬ 
ed  into  discussion  groups  of  about 
tv  enty  each  whose  leader  was  a  Col¬ 
lege  Senior  and  whose  secretary  a 
visiting  delegate. 

“By  what  signs  may  one  know 
that  she  is  physically  fit?”  they  were 
asked  and  “If  you  are  honestly  in¬ 
tent  on  being  physically  fit,  what 
should  you  do?”  At  9.30  they  de¬ 
parted  to  discuss  various  phases  of 
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this  question  in  separate  lecture 
rooms  until  10.15,  when  all  return¬ 
ed  to  the  Assembly  Hall  and  each 
Secretary  reported  the  conclusions 
at  which  her  group  had  arrived. 
Thus  all  had  the  benefit  of  the  work 
of  each  group. 

At  11  a.m.  there  was  an  inspection 
of  exhibits  bearing  on  the  morning 
topic  in  another  room,  again  the 
work  of  the  senior  class.  Were  you 
too  fat?  Were  you  too  thin?  Two 
set  tables  indicated  what  should  be 
avoided  or  taken  in  either  case.  In 
similar  fashion  all  phases  of  the 
morning  discussion  were  demon¬ 
strated.  At  twelve  came  dinner.  The 
girls  were  free  now  to  explore  the 
gardens,  greenhouses,  poultry,  dairy 
and  other  operations  of  the  Experi¬ 
mental  Farm  until  two,  when  a  ses¬ 
sion  of  combined  music  and  lectures 
from  men  and  women  of  outstanding 
achievement  in  their  various  spheres 
began  in  the  new  Memorial. 

“Life  is  adjustment  to  environ¬ 
ment.  Health  is  the  condition  when 
you  are  meeting  the  demands  of  your 
surroundings  without  pain  or  dam¬ 
age,”  declared  Dr.  Hill  of  the  Health 
Institute,  London,  talking  on  Posi¬ 
tive  Health.  “Why  not  abolish  dis- 
ease  as  we  have  wolves?” 

A  playlet,  written  by  a  student, 
“A  Victory  in  Healthland,”  follow¬ 
ing,  showed  how  this  could  be  done. 
At  four,  the  Homemakers’  Class  of 
’25  entertained  the  guests  at  tea  in 
Macdonald  Hall. 

A  chat  on  “Play”  from  Dr.  Ross, 
Physical  Director,  opened  an  even¬ 
ing  of  games  in  the  Gymnasium. 
Again  it  was  “Come,  let’s  do  it,” 
when  the  Seniors,  demonstrating  the 
jolly  games  first  themselves,  led  the 
visitors  in  Under  and  Over  Ball, 
Ring  Games,  the  Ribbon  Dance,  Sir 


Roger  and  in  the  rest  intervals,  stag¬ 
ed  Dutch,  Russian  and  Roman  folk 
dances  in  a  way  which  set  the  dele¬ 
gates  to  trying  them  out  at  all  odd 
times — is  such  as  could  be  spared 
from  the  fascinating  “Jump  Jim 
Crow,”  the  remainder  of  the  week. 
Then  just  when  the  tired  happy  vis¬ 
itors  were  dropping  into  their  beauty 
sleep,  came  the  “Mac  Hall  Girls” 
with  a  rousing  serenade  to  the 
“Freshies.”  So  they  miss  no  thrill 
of  college  life,  you  see! 

And  you  missed  the  sight  —  and 
sounds — of  a  life-time  if  you  were 
not  about  next  night  when  that  long 
sheeted  line  of  over  two  hundred 
Ghosts  stole  across  the  campus,  and 
silently  entering  by  three  doors, 
made  the  rotunda  suddenly  ring  with 
all  the  calls  of  farm  life,  then  tour¬ 
ing  the  dormitory  corridors,  return¬ 
ed  the  serenading  compliment  to  the 
surprised  and  cheering  hostesses. 
How  picturesque  the  bonfire  on  the 
driveway  wras  and  how  astonished 
the  man  in  the  moon  at  the  singing! 

“They’ll  dump  your  beds!”  warn¬ 
ed  a  fourth  year  man  who  had  with 
his  confrere  helped  build  the  fire. 

“Don’t  care,  so  long  as  they  burn 
those  mattresses!”  retorted  a  merry 
delegate.  Sure  enough,  the  quick¬ 
witted  Seniors  had  glided  swiftly  to 
the  deserted  rooms  and  —  well,  it 
took  a  while  to  get  those  beds  right 
side  up  and  disentangled  when  the 
ghosts  got  back  to  their  resting 
places.  But  as  Dr.  Ross  had  said, 
“Play  recreates.  If  we  play  togeth¬ 
er,  we  get  away  from  the  bondage  of 
appearance  and  possessions.  Nothing 
brings  us  closer  together  than  being 
foolish  together.” 

“This  college  aims  to  train  wo-, 
men  not  merely  to  cook,  clean  and 
sew,”  the  President  said  when  wel- 
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coming  the  delegates,  “but  to  be  one 
of  the  agencies  for  maintaining  in 
farm  homes  an  intelligent,  satisfied 
people  with  the  widening  interests 
which  make  life  happier.  Men  are 
the  producers,  women  the  conservers 
and  consumers  in  ideal  living.  And 
that  is  what  we  want  for  Ontario.” 

The  morning  of  the  second  day. 
“The  Girl,  Her  Personal  Appearance 
and  Ethical  Character,”  was  dealt 
with  by  the  Discussion  Groups. 

“This  is  not  a  selfish  subject,” 
said  Miss  McNally,  the  moving  spirit 
of  this  side  of  the  Conference,  “but 
a  social  one,  for  what  we  buy,  we 
produce,  in  that  we  create  a  demand 
and  so  direct  activity  not  only  in 
clothes  and  material  things,  but  in 
literature,  music  and  the  spiritual 
and  intellectual  life.” 

The  exhibit  demonstrated  ways  of 
caring  for  clothes,  the  person,  fitting 
up  dressing  tables,  travelling  bags, 
closets,  flying  useful  information, 
the  removal  of  stains.  One  wall 
which  was  constantly  beseiged,  had 
posters  cleverly  made  by  the  Seniors 
which  illustrated  the  steps  in  the 
evolution  of  the  highest  character  in 
womanhood.  Many  lingered  with  lov¬ 
ing  interest,  too,  under  the  portraits 
of  three  founders  who  had  made  all 
this  possible  for  the  girls  of  today — 
Sir  William  Macdonald,  Mrs.  Ade¬ 
laide  Hoodless  and  Miss  Watson,  first 
Director  of  the  Institute. 

Her  Face  Her  Fortune 

“The  face  must  be  the  centre  of 
interest  in  good  dressing,”  said  Miss 
Langner,  head  of  the  Dress  and  In¬ 
terior  Decoration  Department  of 
Hutchison  High  School,  Buffalo,  in 
discussing  “Dress  as  an  Expression 
of  Personality,”  in  the  afternoon. 
“Consider  the  personality,  social 


position,  age  and  style  of  the  wearer, 
then  the  season  and  place  when 
choosing  colors  and  materials.  Warm 
colors,  shiny  hard  surfaces,  large 
patterns,  increase  apparent  size; 
cool  colors,  sofe  textures,  plain  ma¬ 
terials,  lessen  it.  Wear  clothes  which 
enhance  the  complexion  on  the 
street,  the  eyes  in  the  home,  and  the 
hair  in  the  evening.” 

“If  we  can  get  the  best  girls  in¬ 
terested  in  the  best  things  we  can 
popularize  the  best  for  all,”  said 
Miss  Chapman,  talking  on  Ethical 
Character,  “The  Junior  Women’s  In¬ 
stitute  is  the  training  ground  for 
Health,  Hand,  Head  and  Heart,  the 
Four-Square  Life.  Work  for  all 
planned  programs  which  will  help  us 
to  measure  up  as  homemakers,  crea¬ 
tors  of  beauty,  and  the  greatest  so¬ 
cial  service  of  all,  as  future  moth¬ 
ers.” 

Threatening  Their  Entrenchments 

“Men,  this  is  a  time  when  we  must 
stand  together!”  So  the  Hon.  the 
Minister  of  Agriculture  humorously 
appealed  to  the  Fourth  Year  men  at 
the  great  banquet  that  night.  “I’m 
staggered  at  the  immense  gathering 
of  girls.  I  have  just  returned  from 
visiting  many  European  countries, 
and  Canadian  women  compare  favor¬ 
ably  with  the  best.  I  am  a  firm  be¬ 
liever  in  the  Institutes  and  while  I 
a;m  Minister,  they  shall  have  the 
best  it  is  possible  to  give  them.  I 
have  no  sympathy,  either,  with  this 
old-age  criticism  of  girls’  dress  and 
hair,  and  as  long  as  we’re  satisfied 
men,  what  does  it  matter?  (Laugh¬ 
ter).  I  mean  to  see  that  the  country 
gets  equal  advantages  in  technical 
education  with  the  city.  Opportuni 
ties  for  work,  profit-giving  work, 
should  be  for  young  women  too.  It 
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is  good  for  women  as  for  men  to 
have  money  and  independence.” 

Song,  music  and  laughter  hiade 
the  banqueting  hall  ring  until  it  was 
time  to  adjourn  for  the  important 
business  of  choosing  a  becoming  ha:, 
by  Shadowgraph  and  enjoying  the 
Pantomine — Fashion  Review  Down 
Petticoat  Lane — by  the  Senior  stud  ¬ 
ents. 

Girls  Haye  Their  Responsibilities 

Saturday  brought  the  subject, 
“The  Girls  Responsibility  to  Home 
and  Community,”  before  the  groups 
for  discussion,  followed  by  a  fresh 
exhibit  bearing,  as  before,  on  the 
topic  of  the  day.  The  afternoon  ses¬ 
sion  was  addressed  by  Miss  Emily 
Guest  on  Literature  in  the  Home,  by 
Professor  Evans  on  Art  of  the 
Home;  Professor  Blackwood  on 
Music  for  Home  and  Community; 
and  Mr.  A.  MacLarcn  on  Community 
Recreation. 

The  Invasion  of 

One  of  the  most  exciting  but 
least-planned-for  incidents,  occur- 
ing,  during  the  conference,  was  the 
invasion  of  Macdonald  Hall  by  the 
Conference  girls. 

On  the  evening  of  the  twenty- 
fourth  of  April,  we  reluctantly  clos¬ 
ed  our  books  and  proceeded  to  cast 
ourselves  into  the  arms  of  Morpheus. 

While  we  w'ere  thus  sweetly 
sleeping,  with  smiles  on  our  cher¬ 
ubic  young  faces,  dreaming  of  kit¬ 
chen  conveniences  for  a  tse-tse  fly 
who  wished  to  do  a  little  light 
housekeeping,  the  enemy  were  ad¬ 
vancing  rapidly. 

(Suddenly  the  air  was  rent  with 
blood-curdling  yells  and  moans. 
We  sleepily  wished  that  our  neigh- 


“Women  have  shown  ability  as 
community  leaders,”  said  Mr.  Put¬ 
nam,  in  the  evening.  “When  you  re¬ 
turn,  rally  the  forces  of  your  neigh¬ 
borhood  to  do  the  thing  that  is 
needed  there,  all  together.  Then  call 
on  the  College  and  the  Department 
to  help  where  you  cannot  help  your¬ 
selves.” 

The  program  ended  with  a  touch¬ 
ing  and  beautiful  pageant,  “The  Call 
of  the  Country,”  after  which  the 
visitors  made  an  unexpected  tableau 
of  their  own  by  calling  to  the  plat¬ 
form  their  hostesses  and  presenting 
each  with  flowers  or  bon-bons. 

The  Sunday  services,  planned  by 
the  Student  Christian  Organization, 
took  place  in  Memorial  Hall  and  in 
the  city  churches  and  completed  the 
Four  Square  program. 

“And  this  is  only  the  first  of  what 
we  hope  will  become  an  annual 
Girls’  Conference  in  this  College,” 
said  the  President  in  farewell. 

Macdonald  Hall! 

bors  would  give  up  eating  before 
the 7  went  to  bed  and  went  to  sleep 
again. 

The  wails  eon anued,  and  on  look¬ 
ing  out  the  window  we  were  horri¬ 
fied  to  see  that  either  the  spirits  of 
the  departed  or  else  the  Klu  Klux 
Kian  were  pouring  intj  our  beloved 
hall. 

“Save  the  little  women  and  the 
children,”  we  yelled  in  unison  and 
fled  into  our  neighbors’  room  to 
find  that  they  had  discreetly  with¬ 
drawn — under  the  bed. 

We  tried  the  next  door  and  a  hy¬ 
sterical  voice  told  us  to  go  away  or 
it  would  shoot.  Having  no  desire 
to  become  a  receptacle  for  unseen 
missiles  and  preferring  to  die  in  the 
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open,  we  joined  our  clammy  hands 
and  proceeded  along  the  corridor 
where  we  met  several  other  quaking 
specimens. 

The  moans  grew  louder  and 
shrieks  more  shrill  as  the  shrouded 
figures  passed  up  the  corridor. 

We  beheld  big  ghosts,  little 
ghosts,  short  ghosts,  tall  ghosts, 
fat  ghosts  and  thin  ghosts.  With¬ 
out  exception,  they  were  the  health¬ 
iest  ghosts  we  had  ever  seen.  A 
frivolous  ghost  laughed,  our  sus¬ 
picions  as  to  their  identity  were 
verified  and  with  one  accord  we 
shrieked,  “The  Conference  Girls.” 

“Revenge  is  sweet,”  we  thought 
as  we  sprinted  towards  the  Old  Res¬ 
idence,  neither  wisely  nor  well-clad. 

A  lively  bed-dumping  competition 
ensued  and  we  found  our  training  in 
efficiency  very  helpful. 


In  one  of  the  rooms  which  we 
entered  we  found  someone  sleeping. 
“Is  it  a  man,  woman  or  child,”  we 
asked?  “Snores  like  one  of  the 
Junior  Faculty,”  our  fellow-advent¬ 
urer  murmured,  as  we  silently  slunk 
out. 

Having  arranged  the  rooms  to 
our  satisfaction,  we  began  to 
saunter  in  the  general  direction  of 
Macdonald  Hall.  On  our  way  we 
met  the  ghosts  returning  in  groups 
of  one  or  more.  We  cheerfully 
wished  them  “sweet  dreams”  and 
passed  on  before  they  could  think  or 
a  suitable  reply. 

The  evening  closed  with  war 
dances  and  college  songs  around  a 
cheerful  fire  which  had  been  myster¬ 
iously  and  thoughtfully  lighted  in 
front  of  the  hall. 


Chemistry  and  Its  Relation  to  the  Home 

By  L.  Elmo  Gilmore 

“ The  Brownian  movements  hold  their  sway 
And  grant  no  rest  the  live  long  day; 

They  also  ride  the  dance  all  night , 


As  you  may  see  by 

To-day,  the  practise  of  using  al¬ 
uminum-ware  has  almost  become 
world-wide.  Aluminum  has  a  real 
history  behind  it.  It  has  formed  the 
basis  of  the  oldest  as  well  as  some 
of  the  newest  of  the  chemical  in¬ 
dustries.  In  its  commonest  form 
aluminum  occurs  most  abundantly 
in  the  form  of  clay  which  is  the 
raw  material  for  the  manufacture  of 
bricks,  tiles,  pottery,  chinaware  and 
porcelain.  The  story  of  any  one  of 
these,  if  told,  would  be  “as  old  as 
the  hills,”  yet  in  contrast  to  these 
old  industries,  is  the  modern  pro- 


proper  light  A 

Everyman’s  Chemistry.” 

duction  of  metallic  aluminum,  of 
which  thousands  of  tons  each  year 
are  manufactured  by  the  reduction 
of  purified  aluminum  oxide  in  elec¬ 
tric  furnaces,  harnessed  to  the  cat¬ 
aracts  of  Niagara.  Some  people  even 
complain  of  the  admirable  “Wear- 
Ever”  quality,  because  the  claim, 
aluminum  never  wears  out  and  they 
get  tired  of  it. 

Having  invested  in  aluminum- 
ware  vessels  for  cooking  and  general 
household  purposes,  the  housekeep¬ 
er,  institutional  manager  or  dieti¬ 
tian,  is  confronted  with  a  real  prob- 
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lem  to  keep  it  clean  and  bright.  On 
approaching  one  enterprising  young 
lady  as  to  how  she  would  brighten 
aluminum  vessels  without  using 
“elbow  grease”  and  steel  wool  or 
other  abraisives,  she  promptly  re¬ 
plied,  “Try  and  do  it!”  Fortunately 
for  her,  we  have  tried  and  we  have 
succeeded.  It  is  emphasized  that  the 
following  methods  of  cleaning  al¬ 
uminum  are  not  new  and  the  writer 
does  not  claim  credit  in  setting  forth 
the  following  article: 

The  Cleaning  of  Tarnished 
Aluminum-Ware, 

Aluminum  vessels,  whether  used 
in  the  home  or  elsewhere  invariably 
become  coated  with  a  brownish 
black  deposit,  which  is  impossible 
to  remove  except  through  vigorous 
and  continued  rubbing  with  steel 
wool,  etc.,  and  even  then  many 
spots  will  still  be  found.  The  tend¬ 
ency  is  to  avoid  “elbow  grease”  as 
much  as  possible.  The  object  ;of 
this  article  is  to  show  that  where 
chemical  means  are  used  less  labour 
is  necessary  and  better  results  arc 
achieved.  Any  one  of  the  three 
methods  below  may  be  used: 

Precaution. 

Too  much  care  cannot  be  exer¬ 
cised  where  poisons  are  used  as 
cleaners.  The  first  caution  then  in 
using  certain  chemicals,  such  as 
Oxalic  Acid  is  to  label  the  container 
m  large  letters  so  that  it  will  stand 
out  across  the  room — OXALIC 
ACID — POISON.  If  the  solution  is 
used  the  second  time  it  should  be 
stored  in  a  stoppered  vessel  and  lab¬ 
elled  lilkewise. 

Ie  Aluminuim  Sulphate- Soduim 
Carbonate  Method. 

The  common  substances  used  are. 

(1)  Aluminuim  Sulphate  (AT 


(So4)3  The  commercial,  ground  pro¬ 
duct  can  be  bought  for  20c  per  lb. 
or  55c  per  5  lb.,  while  the  chemical¬ 
ly  pure  crystalls  cost  double. 

(2)  Washing  Soda — (Na2Co3.10H 
2o).  Only  tarnished  vessels  which 
are  a  result  of  natural  use  and  not 
an  ABUSE  of  the  aluminum  maj-  be 
cleaned  by  this  method.  In  extreme 
cases  where  the  tarnish  is  a  product 
of  wilful  blackening  with  chemicals 
such  as  strong  lye  or  strong  soaps, 
methods  No.  2  or  No.  3  are  recom- 
imnded.  The  second  and  third 
methods  are  therefore  more  reliable. 

The  vessel  is  filled  up  to  or 
slightly  above  the  discoloration. 
P'ace  the  vessel  on  the  stove  and 
begin  to  heat  the  water.  Meanwhile 
prepare  a  concentrated  aqueous  so¬ 
lution,  containing  9  parts  by  weight 
of  Aluminuim  Sulphate  and  1  part 
of  Washing  Soda.  The  Aluminuim 
Sulphate  dissolves  slowly  in  water, 
forming  a  milkly  solution.  To  make 
sure  the  solution  is  concentrated  it 
is  best  to  add  enough  9-1  mixture, 
so  that  some  remains  undissolved 
on  the  bottom.  The  concentrated 
solution  is  best  kept  in  a  small 

I  i.i  tie  and  should  be  labelled 
“Aluminum  Cleaner.” 

A  teaspoonful  of  this  solution  is 
added  to  every  2  quarts  of  wat  r 
in  the  discolored  vessel,  and  boiled 
until  the  blackish  deposit  will  have 
c  isappeared. 

Extremely  bad  cases  cannot  be 
treated  in  this  way,  but  on  slightly 
tarnished  surfaces  the  aluminum 
will  shine  like  new  and  a  mirror¬ 
like  surface  will  be  obtained. 

II  — By  Bolling  Rhubarb,  Tomatoes. 

and  Some  Acid  Fruits  in  Tarn¬ 
ished  Vessels. 

This  is  a  common  home  practise, 
especially  applicable  on  the  farm  or 
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i  A  ere  gardens  produce  a  plentiful 
supply  of  rhubarb  or  tomatoes. 
Rhubard  and  tomatoes  contain  ox¬ 
alic  acid,  which  is  poisonous  in  con¬ 
centrated  form,  but  never  fails  to 
clean  and  brighten  the  worst  cases 
of  discoloration,  including  iron  and 
other  universal  stains.  It  is  usual 
to  throw  away  the  rhubarb  or  the 
tomato  which  are  used  for  this  pur¬ 
pose.  Vinegar  is  not  satisfactory 
at  all  and  should  not  be  tried. 

III. — Oxalic  Acid  Method  (H2C204. 

2H20) 

Oxalic  and  crystals  may  be  pur¬ 
chased  at  a  drug  store  for  a  small 
price.  It  is  an  extremely  poison¬ 
ous  substance  and  should  be  labelled 
—POISON. 

This  is  the  simplest  method  of  the 
three  mentioned.  Simply  add  a 
help  teaspoonful  or  less  of  the  Ox¬ 
alic  Acid  and  crystals  to  each  2 
quarts  of  water  in  the  tarnished 
vessel  and  heat.  Many  pots,  pans, 
and  small  vessels  may  be  cleaned 


quickly  by  immersing  them  in  a 
porcelain  tub  containing  from  1-2  to 
a  1  teaspoonful  of  Oxalic  Acid  cry¬ 
stal  to  each  gallon  of  water.  The 
Oxalic  Acid  solutioin  may  be  used 
over  again,  but  it  should  be  labelled 
and  stored  in  a  stoppered  vessel. 

Chemical  Explanation. 

Methods  I.,  II.  and  III.  are  de¬ 
pendent  on  the  fact  that  a  mere 
acid  is  present  in  each  case.  In  I. 
aluminium  sulphate  hydrolizes  to 
form  white  insoluble  aluminium 
hydroxide  and  sulphuric  acid, 
which,  in  spite  of  the  addition  of 
washing  soda  in  the  concentrated 
cleaning  solution,  is  still  quite  acid 
or  black  deposit  causing  the  tarnish. 
Oxalic  Acid  which  is  the  desireable 
principle  in  the  cleaning  process. 

In  summing  up,  therefore,  it  is 
apparent  that  the  dilute  and  weak 
acid  solutions  remove  the  discolora¬ 
tion  by  simply  dissolving  the  brown 
or  black  deposit  causing  the  tarnish 


Dining  Hall  Mysteries  Elucidated 

By  Miss  C.  T.  F.  McKiel,  Dietitian 


The  Dining  Hall  was  opened  in 
the  Fall  term  of  1914  as  a  dining 
room  for  all  students  in  Agriculture 
at  the  O.A.C.  and  continued  in  this 
capacity  until  1921  when  the  resi¬ 
dents  of  Macdonald  Hall  came  across 
the  campus,  and  in  their  own  cheery 
way,  have  helped  to  make  our 
large  dining  room  assume  a  home¬ 
like  appearance. 

The  staff  of  the  Dining  Hall  is 
composed  of  a  baker  and  chef  who 
served  their  apprenticeship  in  Eng- 
s  ’  .  d  and  have  been  with  the  College 
for  several  years.  There  are  also, 
twenty  waitresses,  two  porters,  one 


janitor  and  one  dishwasher,  two 
bakeshop  assistants  and  two  kitchen 
assistants,  a  linen  clerk  and  store¬ 
room  clerk.  In  all,  thirty-two  peo¬ 
ple  prepare  and  serve  meals  to  five 
hundred  students  and  employees. 

Work  is  started  in  this  depart¬ 
ment  at  5.30  a. m.  and  if  the  usual 
routine  is  observed  the  building  is 
closed  at  8  p.m.  This  is  not  as  long 
a  day  as  may  be  imagined,  for  those 
who  come  on  duty  early  do  not  con¬ 
tinue  working  till  8  p.m.  Each  mem¬ 
ber  of  the  staff  has  a  half  day  each 
week  and  every  second  Sunday  af¬ 
ternoon  off.  We  prepare  as  far  as 
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possible  on  Saturday,  all  the  food 
necessary  for  Sunday  meals,  merely 
as  a  consideration  for  our  fellow- 
workers  and  in  accordance  with  the 
Lord's  Day  Alliance.  This  explains 
the  cold  meals  on  Sunday  for  those 
left  on  duty  do  double  work  to  alloys 
the  other  half  of  the  staff  to  haye 
their  free  Sunday.  We  obserye  an 
eight-hour  day  as  most  factories  and 
institutions  do. 

By  explaining  to  newcomers  the 
necessity  of  accuracy  and  punctual¬ 
ity  in  all  departments  of  the  Dining 
Hall,  I  have  found  the  staff  as  inter¬ 
ested  in  the  details  of  the  work  as  if 
it  were  their  own  home  in  which 
they  were  working.  In  cases  of 
emergencies  I  may  truthfully  say 
that  a  time  has  never  occurred 
when  I  was  short  of  help,  due  to 
illness,  but  that  my  employees  have 
offered  to  do  double  duty,  and  more¬ 
over,  they  will  dc  anything,  even  to 
putting  a  fire  out  in  the  middle  of 
the  night.  We  co-operate  and  find 
pleasure  in  working  together,  and 
all  are  interested  in  their  work, 
knowing  why  each  detail  is  import- 
c  nt. 

We  aim  to  use  Canadian  products 
whenever  possible,  especially  fruits 
and  vegetables  from  the  College  and 
the  Niagara  peninsula.  Only  the 
best  grades  of  foodstuffs  are  put  on 
the  tables  and  no  substitutes  of  any 
kind  are  used  in  preparing  the  food. 
Our  meat  comes  from  the  Provin¬ 
cial  Abattoir  at  Speedwell,  and  some 
canned  goods  from  the  cannery 
there  also.  Our  main  supply  of 
canned  fruits  and  vegetables  is  pre¬ 
pared,  specially  for  us,  by  the  Cul- 
verhouse  Canning  Co.,  of  Vineland. 
Mr.  Culverhouse  is  a  former  O.A.C. 
student  and  naturally  is  interested 
in  this  school. 


My  first  three  months  in  the  Din¬ 
ing  Hall  were  spent  in  constant  fear 
of  having  the  students  dislike  any 
new  dishes  served.  I  didn’t  realize 
that  even  the  average  family  con¬ 
tains  one  or  more  members  who  has 
a  pet  aversion  to  certain  foods.  Very 
well  indeed,  do  I  remember  the  first 
time  I  served  oyster  stew.  The  em¬ 
ployees  thought  it  rather  a  heathen's 
meal  and  refrained  from  eating  the 
oysters,  so  I  was  rather  dubious 
about  the  main  dining  hall  and 
their  tastes.  I  felt  relieved  of  this 
worry  when  I  met  a  procession  of 
waitresses  with  empty  soup  tureens 
going  to  the  kitchen  for  a  second 
supply.  After  this  episode  I  gained 
a  little  more  confidence  and  studied 
the  people  who  were  at  my  mercy, 
and  found  that  the  boys  and  girls 
enjoy  different  types  of  meals. 

The  waitresses  reported  to  me 
after  each  meal  the  amount  of  food 
eaten,  and  the  way  in  which  the 
menu  had  been  received  and  as  far 
as  possible  we  try  to  cater  to  the 
needs  of  five  hundred  healthy  young 
individuals  who  require  three,  plain, 
wholesome  meals  daily,  in  order  to 
be  intelligent  students  in  the  class 
room  and  take  an  active  part  in 
College  life. 

In  1924  the  Dining  Hall  served 
16,336  meals  to  guests  of  the  Col¬ 
lege  other  than  students  of  the 
W7inter  or  Summer  school,  or  em¬ 
ployees.  This  would  indicate  that 
the  Dining  Hall  is  always  ready  to 
receive  visitors  from  other  districts, 
and  other  countries,  for  many 
countries,  on  occasions,  send  re¬ 
presentatives  to  the  Colleges  on  this 
continent  and  we  are  glad  to  have  a 
brief  visit  with  these  interesting 
people  who  tell  us  of  their  College 
dining  rooms. 
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At  all  times  I  have  found  the 
students  very  considerate  and  ap¬ 
preciative  of  any  extra  party  which 
may  celebrate  a  special  event.  This 
all  helps  to  make  cheerful  workers 
in  the  Dining  Hall  and  shows  the 
importance  of  doing  the  best  we  can 
at  all  times. 


Elections 

On  Monday,  May  11th.,  the  elec¬ 
tions  for  the  Year  25-26  took  place 
in  the  “Gym.”  at  Macdonald  Hall. 

They  marked  the  close  of  a  week 
of  electioneering,  which  aroused 
considerable  interest  among  the 
students. 

The  results  instituted  the  follow¬ 
ing  officers  for  the  Year  25-26. 

House  President — J.  Clarke. 

Athletic  Society — Pres.,  D.  Dies; 
Vice. -Pres.,  H.  Simpson;  Sec.,  F. 
Hucks;  Treas.,  H.  Johnston;  Man¬ 
ager  of  Baseball,  D.  Hember;  Man¬ 
ager  of  Basketball,  D.  McConachie: 
Manager  of  Hockey,  M.  Milne;  Man¬ 
ager  of  Tennis,  R.  Gorham. 

Literary  Society — Pres.,  E.  Post; 
Sec.,  K.  Lochrie;  Treas.,  A.  Preston. 
Review  Representative — D.  Whit¬ 
tington. 

Philharmonic  Rep.,  Jean  Taber. 

President  of  Students’  Council 
Macdonald — I.  Marshall. 

Representatives  —  Normals,  L. 
Dingle;  Assoc., - ;  In¬ 

stitutional,  F.  Wallis. 

When  the  results  were  made 
known,  the  new  house  president 
was  enthusiastically  cheered  in  the 
Hall,  regardless  of  study  hour  and 
later  a  bonfire  in  her  honour,  was 
lit  on  the  campus.  More  cheering 
and  singing,  in  which  the  Fourth 


Year  men  joined,  closed  the  even¬ 
ing’s  celebration  and  left  us  with 
our  new  officers  suitably  initiated 
and  duly  congratulated. 


Alumnae  Notes 

Miss  Dorothy  Mose,  ’23,  is  assist¬ 
ing  Miss  Helen  Macdougal,  Director 
of  Womens’  Institutes  of  Nova 
Scotia. 

Miss  Marjorie  Bell,  ’22,  is  on 
leave  of  absence  from  the  Halifax 
Plealth  Centre,  and  is  taking  post 
graduate  work  in  nutrition  in  New 
York. 

Miss  Zettee  Jackson  is  in  a  dietary 
position  connected  with  school  lunch 
room  in  Philadelphia. 

Miss  Jennie  McCartney  is  taking 
a  pupil  dietician  course  at  Jeffer¬ 
son  Hospital,  Philadelphia. 

Mrs.  Packard  (Miss  Asta  Low, 
’23)  is  dietician  at  the  Womens’ 
Hospital,  Baltimore. 

Miss  Evelyn  Haymen,  ’24,  is  tak¬ 
ing  a  course  in  journalism  at  Col¬ 
umbia  University. 

Miss  Grace  Connover,  M.A.,  ’15, 
formerly  Instructress  of  Cookery  at 
Macdonald  Institute,  has  been  teach¬ 
ing  in  Toronto  during  the  past  year. 
She  recently  visited  the  Institute. 

Miss  Kathleen  Vaughan,  ’12,  was 
another  recent  guest  at  the  Institute. 
She  is  teaching  in  Brantford  at  the 
present  time. 

Mrs.  (Dr.)  Gibson  (Miss  Margaret 
Macdougal,  ’14)  has  moved  from 
Hillsburg  to  Guelph,  where  her  hus¬ 
band  will  practise  his  profession. 

Miss  Marjorie  Gill,  ‘23,  was  re- 
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cently  appointed  to  a  teaching  posi¬ 
tion  in  South  Africa. 

Hiss  Helen  Miller,  ’22,  is  taking  a 
pupil  dietician  course  at  the  Royal 
Victoria  Hospital,  Montreal. 

Miss  Louie  Smith,  ’22,  was  mar¬ 
ried  in  May. 

Miss  Marjorie  Harris,  ’23,  was 
married  on  May  23rd. 

Visitors  to  the  Institute  during 
the  Girls’  Conference  held  in  Ap¬ 
ril  included: 

The  Misses  Bertha  Duncan,  Hop¬ 
kins,  Brown,  Iva  Langton,  Esther 
Slicter,  and  Miss  Eleanor  Robinson 
of  the  College  of  Ed.,  Toronto; 
the  Womens’  Institutes,  Quebec,  re¬ 
cently  visited  the  Institute. 

The  sympathy  of  the  Alumni  is 
extended  to  Mrs.  Springer  (nee  Miss 
Montgomery,  ’14)  in  the  death  of 
her  father  and  mother. 

Miss  Peggy  Vander  West  Heizen, 
’24,  has  returned  to  South  Africa 
after  several  months  of  demonstra¬ 
tion  work  at  Wembley.  The  follow- 
ing  is  an  extract  from  a  letter  re¬ 
cently  received  from  her: 

“My  work  at  Wemblev  was  most 
interesting  and  enjoyable,  but  at 
the  same  time  it  was  very  tiring, 
for  we  had  very  long  hours. 

“I  started  off  by  giving  set  demon¬ 
strations  on  maize,  it’s  value  in  v 
diet,  and  the  various  dishes  which 
may  be  made  with  it.  But,  I  soon 
found  that  I  could  not  carry  on  in 
that  manner,  that  is,  giving  set 
demonstrations,  as  people  did  not 
come  to  listen  to  demonstrations, 
but  to  see  as  much  as  possible  in  a 
limited  length  of  time.  They  were 
therefore,  continually  coming  and 
going,  and  I  had  constantly  to  re¬ 


neat  mvself  and  to  answer  the  same 
questions  over  and  over  again.  I 
therefore  only  did  all  the  preparing 
of  the  dishes  and  the  cooking  where 
everybody  could  see  what  I  was  do¬ 
ing,  also  kept  the  show  cases  filled 
with  maize  bread,  porridge,  maize 
puddings  and  cakes,  etc ,  and  had 
each  labelled.  There  were  maize 
cakes  on  the  counter,  too,  which  I 
sold,  and  maize  cookery  pamphlets 
and  samples  of  the  various  maize 
mo  ducts  were  distributed  to  the 

.A. 

visitors. 

“When  a  crowd  gathered  around 
the  counter,  I  told  them  all  I  knew 
about  maize  and  answered  their 
questions. 

“When  I  arrived  Mrs.  Slade  start¬ 
ed  an  orangeade  counter  and  left 
Mrs.  Jarvis  (another  assistant)  and 
me  to  take  entire  charge  of  the 
maize  section. 

“I  was  at  Wembley  about  four 
months  and  stayed  there  right  to  the 
very  end,  although  Mrs.  Slade  and 
Mrs.  Jarvis  left  about  three  weeks 
before  the  end,  so  I  was  in  entire 
charge  of  the  two  sections.” 

Miss  Vander  West  Heizen’s  pres¬ 
ent  address  is: 

Upper  Mills,  Worcester,  Cafe  P  o- 
vince,  South  Africa. 


What  would  a  nation  be  without 
women? 

A  Stagnation,  I  guess. 


Try  this  on  your  Jew’s  Harp — If  a 
Packard  Eight  an  Orange  and  a 
Chevrolet  an  egg,  could  an  Overland 
a  whale  or  a  Marmon  Paige  a  Ford. 


The  Professor  (absent  mindedly, 
surveying  himself  in  the  hair  brush 
instead  of  the  mirror) — “My,  but  I 
need  a  shave.” 
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Famous  Violinist  visits  Guelph 


MANY  music  lovers  attended  the 
recital  on  Tuesday  evening, 
May  12th.  at  Memorial  Hall, 
O.A.C.,  given  by  Madame  Gray  Lhe- 
vinne,  who  is  an  American  violinist 
of  a  high  order,  and  European  repu¬ 
tation,  and  her  playing  of  Massenet’s 
“Elegy,”  a  lamentation  for  the  loss 
of  all  beautiful  things,  and  the 
“Danse  Macabre,”  of  Saint  Saens, 
when  death  holds  a  ghostly  revel, 
were  classical  gems  of  delight  to  her 
appreciative  audience,  as  were  her 
negro  spirituals  and  dreamy  waltz 
songs  of  her  own  composition. 
Guelph  and  its  environs  are  indeed 
fortunate  in  having  the  O.A.C.  Mem¬ 
orial  Hall  to  provide  a  milieu  for 
music  and  drama  for  this  section  of 
Ontario,  such  as  Hart  House  affords 
Toronto  citizens.  The  quaint  14th 


century  genre  numbers  by  French 
composers,  in  which  the  meow  of 
the  house  cat  and  the  rooster’s 
crowing  were  plainly  audible,  evok¬ 
ed  much  applause,  as  did  an  effect¬ 
ively  simple  fittle  melody  of  Mo¬ 
zart’s,  composed  at  the  age  of  nine, 
and  played  on  the  same  instrument 
as  used  by  Mme.  Lhevinne,  a  Cre¬ 
mona  model,  a  replica  of  which  is 
in  the  Louvre,  Paris.  The  appeal¬ 
ing  personality  of  the  artists,  her 
versatility  and  wonderful  execution, 
made  her  program  of  exceptional  in¬ 
terest  to  all  who  heard  her,  as  the 
’cello-like  tone  of  the  famous  G 
string,  and  Mme.  Lhevinne’s  musical 
status  are  justly  well  known  the 
world  over. 

Marden  Cor.,  in  Guelph  Mercury. 


O.A.C.  Baccalaureate  Service 


In  the  Memorial  Hall  on  Sunday 
May  17th,  the  Rev.  Bruce  Taylor, 
M.  A.,  D.D.,  L.L.D.,  principal  of 
Queens  University  conducted  the 
graduating  Service  of  1925.  The 
hall  was  packed  to  its  uttermost  with 
people  from  far  and  near. 

The  Rev.  Bruce  Taylor  delivered 
an  inspiring  sermon  on  the“proper 
attitude  towards  life”  using  as  his 


text,  verse  6,  chapt.  7,  of  Judges. 
During  the  Sermon  the  speaker  im¬ 
pressed  upon  the  minds  of  the  grad¬ 
uates,  the  importance  of  doing  all 
things  thoroughly  whether  it  be 
work  or  recreation,  and  the  neces¬ 
sity  of  adopting  a  proper  system. 
He  said  that  he  had  generally  found 
those  behind  with  work,  behind  in 
their  payments.  On  the  other  hand, 
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those  were  quick  and  conscientious 
with  their  work,  had  time  to  spare 
for  varied  recreation.  The  proper 
attitude  towards  life  included,  our 
attitude  towards  work,  our  fellow 
men,  and  towards  God,  said  the  Rev. 


Taylor.  He  related  appropriate  in¬ 
cidents  of  these  attitudes. 

Solos  by  Professor  Blackwood, 
Miss  K.  Hamilton  and  Mr.  L.  R. 
Guild  accompanied  by  Mrs.  Fuller, 
were  much  enjoyed  by  all,  during 
the  service. 


The  Cow. 

The  cow  is  a  female  quadruped 
with  an  alto  voice  and  a  counten¬ 
ance  in  which  there  is  no  guile.  She 
collaborates  with  the  pump  in  the 
production  of  a  liquid  called  milk, 
provides  the  filler  for  hash,  and  is 
skinned  at  last  by  those  she  has 
benefitted,  as  mortals  commonly  are. 

The  young  cow  is  called  a  calf 
and  is  used  in  the  manufacture  of 
chicken  salad. 

The  cow’s  tail  is  mounted  aft  and 
has  a  Universal  Joint.  It  is  used  to 
disturb  marauding  flies,  and  the  tas¬ 
sel  on  the  end  has  unique  educa¬ 
tional  value.  Persons  who  milk  cows 
come  in  contact  frequently  with  the 
tassel  have  vocabularies  of  peculiar 
and  impressive  force. 

The  cow  has  two  stomachs.  The 
one  on  the  ground  floor  is  used  as  a 
warehouse  and  has  no  other  func¬ 
tion.  When  this  one  is  filled  the 
cow  retires  to  a  quiet  place  where 
her  ill-manners  will  occasion  no 
comment  and  devotes  herself  to 
belching.  The  raw  material  thus 
conveyed  for  the  second  time  to  the 
interior  of  her  face  is  pulverized 
and  delivered  to  the  auxiliary  stom¬ 
ach,  where  it  is  converted  into  cow. 

The  cow  has  no  upper  plate.  All 
her  teeth  are  parked  in  the  lower 
part  of  her  face.  This  arrangement 
was  perfected  by  an  efficiency  ex¬ 


pert  to  keep  her  from  gumming 
things  up.  As  a  result  she  bites  up 
and  gums  down. 

The  slice  of  cow  is  worth  eight 
cents  in  the  cow,  fourteen  cents  in 
the  hands  of  the  packers,  and  two 
dollars  and  forty  cents  in  a  restuar- 
ant  that  specializes  in  atmosphere. 
— Exchange. 


Agricultural  College  for  Mexico. 

What  was  the  seat  of  a  Spanish 
grandee  before  the  days  of  Mexican 
independence  has  been  taken  over 
as  the  site  of  a  Mexican  national  ag¬ 
ricultural  college.  The  grounds  in¬ 
clude  over  40,000  acres,  much  of 
this  area  being  covered  by  natural 
forest.  Already  more  than  500  stu¬ 
dents  have  been  enrolled.  Above 
the  main  entrance,  Diego  Rivera, 
Mexico’s  foremost  painter,  has  in¬ 
scribed  the  economic  axiom,  “The 
land  is  the  basis  of  all  the  wealth 
of  a  nation.” 


Man  cites  the  -authority  of  great 
names  and  makes  a  fine  show  of 
logic.  Woman  says  ‘because’,  and 
that  settles  the  matter  for  her.  The 
feminine  because  is  woman’s  reas¬ 
on;  it  arises  in  her  sense  of  mental 
independence;  her  sense  of  individ¬ 
uality. 
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St.  John,  N.  B.,  May  11,  1925 

The  Editor,  O.A.C.  Review, 

Guelph,  Ont. 

Dear  Sir : — Relating  to  naming  of 
road  in  rear  of  residence  and  your  re¬ 
quest  for  suggestions.  If  the  average 
really  old-timer  were  asked  abruptly 
what  first  comes  to  his  mind  where  he 
visualizes  that  area  he  would  undoubt¬ 
edly  say  “the  shop” — that  quaint  old 
combination  of  shed,  work-room  and 
office,  (in  the  latter  of  which  was  the 
day-to-day  register  which,  if  not  now 
in  the  museum,  well  deserves  a  place 
therein  as  a  continuous  record  of  the 
boys  of  many  years)  all  presided  over 
by  the  always  kindly  remembered  Scot, 
James  McIntosh.  Anyone,  without  be¬ 
ing  able  to  re-state  the  delightful  ac¬ 
cent,  can  easily  recall  the  sharply  ap¬ 
praising  glance  with  which  he  met  each 
day’s  contingent  and  his  ‘‘Go  ye  and 
put  your  names  down  in  the  book,” 
after  which  hours  were  spent  patiently 
trying  to  make  carpenters  out  of  boys 
who  may  to-day  be  leaders  somewhere 
else  but  mostly  were  never  intended  for 
that  trade.  It  is  suggested  that  the 
name  be  ‘‘McIntosh  Road”. 

Yours  very  truly, 

HENRY  R.  ORR,  ’98. 


The  Editor  will  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  ex-students  will  send  letters 


giving  information  concerning  them¬ 
selves  and  all  or  any  ex-students  of 
whom  they  have  knowledge. 

Old  Boys  this  is  your  column. 

Do  Not  Procrastinate.' 

Write  now  to  Alumni  Editor,  O.A.C. 
Review. 


Alumni  Editor,  O.A.C.  Review, 

O.A.C.  College,  Guelph,  Canada. 

Dear  Sir : — Allow  me,  through  you; 
to  congratulate  those  responsible  for  the 
recent  issues  of  the  Review.  I  have 
enjoyed  them  very  much,  and  thought 
them  especially  good.  And  as  for  the 
basketball  team— I  almost  did  an  ‘‘Aller- 
ebo”  all  by  myself,  when  I  read  the  ac¬ 
count  of  their  success. 

I  like  the  “college  songs”  idea,  but 
may  I  make  a  suggestion  along  that 
line?  Couldn’t  those  songs  be  collected 
and  published,  with  music ,  in  book 
form?  I’m  sure  there  would  be  a  de¬ 
mand  for  such  an  article.  I  am  among 
University  of  Vermont  graduates  now, 
and  I  know  that  every  time  a  few  are 
grouped  together  and  there’s  someone 
to  play  the  piano,'  that  their  college  song 
book  comes  out.  Couldn’t  we  have 
something  along  the  same  line?  The 
music  is  as  necessary  as  the  words. 

If  you  hear  of  any  of  our  Entomolo- 
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gists  being  placed  in  Southern  Quebec 
for  gipsy  moth  work,  remind  them  that 
Newport  is  just  nine  miles  from  the 
border. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  L.  MacDERMID,  ’23, 
County  Agl.  Agent. 


Notes  by  Years 

’03 — F.  H.  Silcox,  of  Iona,  First  Vice- 
President  of  the  Canadian  Jersey  Cattle 
Club,  has  been  farming  practically  ever 
since  his  graduation  from  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  in  1903.  Even  be¬ 
fore  that  time  he  was  farming  in  a 
way,  as  he  put  himself  through  college 
by  breeding  and  selling  pure-bred  Lei¬ 
cester  sheep  which  he  “f armed’’  out  for 
their  keep,  having  no  farm  of  his  own 
at  that  time.  He  has  gradually  built 
up  one  of  the  leading  Jersey  herds  in 
the  Province  at  his  West  Elgin  home. 
In  1923  he  sold  more  Jerseys  during  the 
year  than  any  other  single  breeder  in 
Canada,  and  gave  some  of  the  large 
breeding  and  importing  firms  a  close 
run. 

’00— Col.  W.  J.  Brown  “1900”  is  Ex¬ 
ecutive  Secretary  Western  University, 
London. 

’06 — Prof.  H.  G.  Bell  a  graduate  of 
about  “06”  is  Sales  Manager  for  Gunns 
Ltd.  Fertilizers. 

'll — Stanley  Howell,  Associate  of 
“11”.  Stan  is  farming  on  his  farm 
near  Jusyville.  He  visits  the  Royal 
City  as  often  as  the  exacting  Holsteins 
permit,  but  we  cannot  say  whether  or 
not  he  still  frequents  the  City  Hall.  At 
any  rate  he  is  not  married  yet. 

’ll — I.  B.  Henderson  “11”.  After 
graduation  I.  B.  occupied  an  editor’s 
chair  in  Winnipeg  for  a  number  of 
years.  Then  he  began  farming  near 


Herschel,  Sask.  Two  years  ago  he 
came  East  and  now  is  farming  just 
West  of  Guelph. 

’ll — Many  of  the  old  boys  will  re¬ 
member  Keith  Revell,,  who  graduated 
with  Class  ’ll.  Keith  for  many  years 
has  been  associated  with  his  father  in 
carrying  on  the  activities  of  Ridgecrest 
Poultry  and  Fruit  Farms,  located  near 
Goderich.  Keith  has,  however,  .given 
up  the  Poultry  and  instead  of  listening 
to  2000  odd  cackling  hens  is  now  sell¬ 
ing  insurance  for  the  Sun  Life  Com¬ 
pany.  His  headquarters  are  in  Wood- 
stock. 

Other  Class  ’ll  men  are: — 

’ll — I.  B.  Whale  on  the  staff  of  the 
Farmer’s  Advocate,  London,  and  man¬ 
ager  of  Weldwood  Farm. 

’ll — W.  H.  Porter,  Managing  Editor 
of  Farmer’s  Advocate. 

’13 — J.  M.  Davis  ‘13,  formerly  Dist¬ 
rict  Representative  at  Port  Arthur,  is 
now  farming  near  Belton,  Middlesex 
County. 

’  14 — H.  S.  Fry  ’14,  on  staff  of  Farm¬ 
er’s  Advocate,  London. 

’ 14 — Fred  Kingsmill  for  some  time 
after  graduation  played  with  the  Queen 
bees  but  as  the  years  passed  he  gave  up 
this  line  of  endeavour  and  is  now 
Manager  of  Kingsmill’s  Dry  Goods 
Store  in  London.  He  has  not,  howev¬ 
er,  forgotten  the  farm  and  has  recently 
built  a  nice  new  home  on  his  farm 
just  west  of  his  home  city. 

’15 — Bert  Foyston  is  with  the  Sold¬ 
iers’  Settlement  Board.  He  resides  at 
Byron  and  has  charge  of  a  group  of 
Counties  in  the  Huron,  Middlesex  dist¬ 
rict.  Bert  drives  a  very  spirited  Ford 
and  rumor  has  it  that  were  it  equipped 
with  planes  much  time  could  be  saved 
in  the  more  rolling  regions. 
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’16 — J.  S.  Foote  associate  ’16,  is 
farming  near  Parkhill. 

Bob  McEwen  associate  of  ’16,  and 
Dave,  associate  of  ’18,  are  on  the  farm 
at  Byron.  That  they  are  making  a 
success  of  their  profession  is  proved  be¬ 
yond  a  doubt  when  you  see  the  herd  of 
Angus  cattle  and  the  flock  of  South- 
down  sheep. 

’19— Dr.  R.  A.  Brink,  O.A.C.  ’19,  of 
the  Department  of  Genetics,  University 
of  Wisconsin,  has  recently  been  award¬ 
ed  a  National  Research  Council  Fellow¬ 
ship  in  Biology  which  makes  provision 
for  a  year  of  study  in  Europe.  Dr.  Brink 
will  be  given  leave  from  Wisconsin  and 
accompanied  by  Mrs.  Brink  (nee  Miss 
Edith  Whitelaw,  Mac  Hall  ’21)  will 
sail  for  Europe  about  September  1st. 
They  expect  to  reside  during  the  great¬ 
er  part  of  their  time  abroad  at  Berlin 
and  Cambridge. 

’20 — J.  C.  Neale  took  his  first  three 

years  with  class  ’17  then  enlisted.  He 

finished  with  class  ’20.  Was  farming 

near  Lambeth  until  recentlv  when  he 

■/ 

joined  the  staff  of  the  ‘‘Canadian 
Farmer”. 

Percy  Vahey  took  his  first  three 
years  with  ’16  and  graduated  with  a 
later  class.  He  farmed  for  himself  un¬ 
til  last  fall  when  he  went  to  Tiffen, 
Ohio,  to  manage  a  poultry  farm. 

’22 — Herb  Alp  ’22.  Herb,  as  many 
know,  was  noted  for  his  ability  as  a 
poultry  man.  He  is  now  employed  by 
the  Quaker  Oats  Co.,  Chicago. 

’23 — Ross  Kirk,  Graduate  in  Api¬ 
culture,  is  this  summer  with  the  De¬ 
partment  of  Apiculture.  He  is  engag¬ 
ed  in  cleaning  up  of  the  foul  brood 
area  along  the  St.  Clair  River.  Harold 
Sparling,  who  took  one  year  with  ’23, 
is  now  in  partnership  with  his  grand¬ 
father  at  Whitechurch,  Ont.  They  have 


a  well-equipped  factory,  a  green  house, 
four  apiaries  and  a  steam  extracting 
plant. 

’23 — The  marriage  of  Beulah  May, 
daughter  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  George 
Fryers,  to  Mr.  Herbert  Andrew  “Pete” 
Derby  took  place  on  Saturday,  March 
7th,  at  Calgary,  Alberta.  They  will 
reside  at  9801  86th  Av  •.,  Edmonton, 
Alta. 

’24 — McKellar  McArthur  is  farming 
near  Glencoe  and  Agricultural  authori¬ 
ties  inform  the  Editor  that  the  noted 
aristocracy  of  the  farm  are  being  at¬ 
tended  and  cared  for  in  becoming  fash¬ 
ion. 

R.  R.  Hurst  (O.A.C.  1922)  has  been 
transferred  from  the  Dominion  Labora¬ 
tory  of  Plant  Pathology  at  Saskatoon 
to  the  laboratory  at  Charlottetown,  P.E. 
I.,  as  x\ssistant  Plant  Pathologist.  His 
address  is  P.O.  Box  254,  Charlotte¬ 
town. 

D.  B.  Shutt,  (O.A.C.  1922)  who  has 
been  Acting  Professor  of  Bacteriology 
at  the  Manitoba  Agricultural  College 
f-uce  1922,  is  taking  post  graduate  work 
in  Bacteriology  at  the  Michigan  Agri¬ 
cultural  College,  East  Lansing,  Mich. 

R.  J.  Skelton,  (O.A.C.  1916)  form¬ 
erly  Extension  Assistant  in  the  Poultry 
Husbandry  Department  of  the  Univers¬ 
ity  of  B.C.,  has  been  appointed  Manager 
of  the  Salmon  Arm  Creamery  Associa¬ 
tion  at  Salmon  Arm,  B.C. 

C.  M.  Dickey,  (O.A.C.  1920)  has 
been  transferred  by  the  S.  S.  B.,  from 
Truro,  N.S.,  to  Kentville,  N.  S.,  as 
Field  Supervisor. 

G.  A.  Scott,  (O.A.C.  1923)  has  been 
appointed  Assistant  Plant  Pathologist 
under  the  Dominion  Botan'cal  Division 
with  headquarter-.,  at  the  University  of 
Saskatchewan.  Mr.  Scott  completed 
i  :s  Master’-,  course  at  Macionald  C.L 
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lege  in  1924  and  was  taking  work  to¬ 
wards  his  O'. tor’:  degree  at  the  same 
institution  when  he  accepted  the  above 
appointment. 

R.  W.  Donaldson  (O.A.C.  1915)  has 
resigned  from  the  staff  of  the  S.  S.  B. 
at  St.  John,  X.  B.,  and  is  now  engaged 
in  extension  work  under  the  Massachus¬ 
etts  Agricultural  College,  with  head¬ 
quarters  at  Waltham,  Mass. 


Births 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  Herbert  W.  Grah- 
'am  *18,  a  son  on  Friday,  April  17th, 
1925. 

To  Mr.  and  Mrs.  A.  C.  Wimberley, 
a  daughter  on  Friday,  April  17th,  1925. 


Mrs.  Wimberley  will  be  remembered 
as  Helen  Graham. 


Wedding 

RAITHBY— WILLIAMS 

On  April  25th  a  quiet  wedding  was 
held  at  the  home  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  W. 

H.  Williams,  28  Burlington  Ave.,  Bur¬ 
lington,  when  their  daughter  Xora,  (M. 

I. ,  ’24,)  was  united  in  marriage  to  Geo. 
E.  Raithby,  ’22,  Lecturer  in  Animal 
Husbandry  at  the  O.  A.  C.  On  their 
honeymoon  they  visited  New  York  in¬ 
cluding  Cornell  and  other  points  of  in¬ 
terest.  Following  their  return  they 
took  up  residence  on  College  Heights, 
where  both  were  heartily  welcomed  by 
friends  and  former  associates. 


GEESTS,  AND  HOW  TO  VAX  - 
QL  ISH  THEM 

The  London  Opinion  reflects  bit¬ 
terly  on  the  evil  state  called  hos¬ 
pitality.  “Guests,”  it  says,  “are  per¬ 
sons  who  would  like  to  be  at  home, 
who  are  staying  at  the  houses  of 
other  persons,  called  hosts,  who 
would  like  to  have  them  go  home.” 

Neither  guest  nor  host,  however, 
continues  the  pessimistic  strain, 
knows  how  to  accomplish  this  de¬ 
sirable  end.  This  is  because  each 
labors  under  the  delusion  that  the 
visit  is  giving  pleasure  to  the  other. 
The  only  way  to  overcome  the  lead- 
lock  is  to  adopt  the  laudable  custom 
prevalent  in  Denmark,  when  the  in¬ 
vitation  flatlv  lavs  down  the  hours 

%J  xJ 

of  arrival  and  departure,  and  the 
host  smilingly  reminds  the  visitor 
when  his  time  is  up. 

We  think  this  is  much  the  saner, 
more  wdiolesome  rule  than  the  evil 


suggestion  of  the  Opinion,  which 
avows  there  are  but  two  alterna¬ 
tives: — 

(a)  Exhausting  the  guest  by  nag¬ 
ging  him  wuth  ceaseless  attentions 
and  proposals. 

(b)  Letting  him  so  severely  alone 
that  he  will  depart  unperceived,  thus 
obviating  the  necessity  of  asking  him 
again. 

Neither  of  these  methods  is  in¬ 
fallible,  for  some  people  are  pleased 
with  anything. — Washington  Post. 


A  June  bug  married  an  angleworm; 

An  accident  cut  her  in  two; 

They  charged  the  bug  with  bigamy; 
Nowt  what  could  the  poor  thing  do? 


Fresh,  in  a  hat  store — “I’d  like  to 
see  something  cheap  in  a  felt  hat.” 

Clerk — “Try  this  on.  The  mirror 
is  at  your  left.” 
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BhoBEsssmUalf 


“First  Catch  Your  Hare” 

By — obviously — a  Torontonian 


“What’s  this?”  said  Bill,  poking  a 
doubtful  finger  at  the  Charge-Rite 
bill-of-fare. 

The  tall  iand  haughty  Russian-refu- 
gee-princess  who  deigns  to  stand  and 
wait  at  No.  4  looked  down  at  him  in 
disdainful  surprise. 

“Consomme  Perpignoise,  ”  she  repl¬ 
ied  coldly. 

'  “Uh-huh,”  said  Bill.  “So  I  see; 
but  what ’s  Cons —  well,  whatever  it  was 
you  said?” 

That’s  Bill — he’s  just  that  person 
who  thinks  nothing  of  confessing  ignor¬ 
ance  of  restaurant-French,  even  to  a 
supercilious  waitress. 

“Snail  soup,”  explained  the  latter, 
with  a  hint  of  weary  condescension  in 
her  tone. 

“Snail  soup!”  Bill  looked  up  quick¬ 
ly.  Was  that  a  smile  underneath  the 
powder?  By  heck,  she  couldn’t  bluff 
him ! 

“All  right;  I’ll  have  some  of  that,” 
he  directed  grimly. 

“Thatcher  order?”  inquired  the 
waitress  brisklv. 

“That’ll  do  for  a  start,”  said  Bill. 
“I  dunno  whether  I’ll  want  anything 
else  after  that.”  He  sat  back  and 
waited,  while  the  waitress  whirled  a- 

wav. 

«/ 

In  a  few  minutes  the  soup  was  steam¬ 
ing  before  him.  He  regarded  it  cur¬ 
iously.  It  looked  all  right.  Then  he 


niffed.  It  smelled  all  right.  Happy 
thought!  Maybe  it  was  all  right.  He 
took  a  cautious  spoonful;  then  another, 
not  so  cautious.  Yes  sir,  it  was  all 
right.  The  spoon  began  to  rise  and 
hall  with  methodical  rapidity. 

The  spoon  dropped  clattering  into 
the  empty  dish.  Bill  sighed  content¬ 
edly  and  settled  back  into  his  chair 
with  an  expression  of  reflective  apprec¬ 
iation.  Then  he  sat  up  and  signalled 
to  the  waitress. 

“What’d  you  sav  this  stuff  was?” 
said  he. 

“Snail  soup,”  repeated  the  waitress 
with  an  air  of  infinite  boredom. 

“Is  it  made  from  snails?” 

“  Yes,  snails.” 

“•Real  snails?” 

“Yes,  real  snails,”  replied  the  wait¬ 
ress  wearily.  Then  she  looked  at  him 
curiously.  Didn’t  you  ever  taste  snail 
soup  before? 

“No,”  said  Bill  regretfully.  “I 
never  have.” 

“Well,”  said  she,  “where  do  you 
come  from  anyhow?" 

“Hamilton.”  admitted  Bill. 

“Well,  don’t  you  have  snails  in 
Hamilton?”  pursued  the  waitress. 

“Sure  we  have!”  said  Bid  with  pro¬ 
per  civic  pride.  “Sure  we  have! 
But — ”  he  added  with  honest  humility 
_ “We  can’t  Catch  them/” 
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To  See  Ourselves  as  Others  See  us, 

‘AVhat  does  the  chaplain  do 
here?” 

“Oh,  he  gets  up  and  looks  over 
the  student  body  and  then  prays  for 
the  College.” 


Dock. — “What  is  AS2Os?” 
Linnaeus — “Er-ah-er,  I  have  it 
on  the  end  of  my  tongue.” 

Dock — “Spit  it  out,  it’s  arsenic.” 


Magician — (*t-o  boy  he  has  called 
on  the  stage)  “Now,  my  boy,  you’ve 
never  seen  me  before,  have  you?” 
Boy — “No,  daddy.” — Yale  Record. 


A  Modern  Introduction. 

Jim — “I  didn’t  know  you  knew 
Ethel  until  I  saw  you  together  last 
night.” 

Sam — “Oh,  yes,  I  met  her  in  a  re¬ 
volving  door,  and  began  going 
around  with  her.” — Life. 


Frosh. — “The  more  I  read,  the 
less  I  know.” 

Bosh. — “You  must  be  well  read.” 
— Exc. 


A  LIGHT  TOUCH 

Mark  Twain  had  finished  his 
speech  at  a  dinner  party,  and,  on 
seating  himself,  a  lawyer  arose, 
shoved  his  hands  deep  into  his  trou¬ 
sers’  pockets,  as  was  his  habit,  and 
laughingly  inquired  of  those  pres¬ 
ent  :  — 

“Doesn’t  it  strike  this  company 
as  a  little  unusual  that  a  professional 
humorist  should  be  so  funny?” 

When  the  laughter  that  greeted 
this  sally  had  subsided,  Mark  Twain 
drawled  out: 

“Doesn’t  it  strike  this  company  as 


a  little  unusual  that  a  lawyer  should 
have  his  hands  in  his  own  pockets?” 
— Germantown  High. 


A  Hebrew  salesman  at  one  of  the 
department  stores  was  approached 
by  a  lady  dressed  in  mourning  and 
evidently  in  much  distress.  She  said 
her  husband  was  dead  and  she  want¬ 
ed  to  buy  a  suit  of  clothes  to  bury 
him  in,  but  did  not  know  what  kind 
to  get. 

Not  only  did  that  salesman  satisfy 
the  poor  lady  in  her  predicament  but 
he  managed  to  sell  her  a  suit  of 
clothes  with  an  extra  pair  of  pants. 


No  Side  Issues 

A  story  in  Forest  and  Stream  shows 
the  power  and  singleness  of  purpose. 

An  old  negro  was  fishing  for  eels. 
He  pulled  in  a  magnificent  bass.  He 
took  it  off  the  hook  and  held  it  in  his 
hand,  looked  at  it,  and  threw  it  hack 
into  the  water  contemptuously. 

‘'When  I  go  eelin’,”  he  said,  “I  go 
eelin’.  ” 


A  Farmer’s  Letters  to  His  Son 

I. 

Brindledale,  Sept.  25th,  1924. 
Dear  Tom, 

I  just  got  hack  from  fetchin  you  to 
the  train:  I'm  sorry  we  had  to  run  so 
hard  to  catch  the  cussed  thing.  A 
rim  like  that's  bad  for  the  old  mare, 
and  besides  I  wanted  to  give  you  a  few 
more  pointers  about  those  school  ar¬ 
rangements. 

Now  I  know  your  Aunt  has  some 

«> 

queer  newfangled  ideas  about  the  Bus¬ 
iness  College  being  better-like  than  the 
Agricultural  College,  but  I  don’t  want 
you  to  pay  any  attention  to  what  your 
Aunt  Nell  tells  you  about  that  kind  of 
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stuff.  If  you  want  mangels  for  the 
cows  in  the  winter  time  it  ain’t  no 
use  puttin  radish  seed  in  the  ground 
in  the  Spring.  Radishes  grow  in  three 
weeks,  while  it  takes  your  mangels  all 
Summer  and  you  got  to  hoe  them  and 
cultivate  them  too,*  but  I  ain't  never 
heard  a  cow  bawlin  for  radishes  vet, 
and  I  ain’t  never  heard  of  her  givin 
four  per  cent,  milk  on  them  either. 
More  like  she'd  give  up  milkin  and 
eatin  and  every  thing  else.. 

Well  I'm  not  figurin  on  makin ’  a 
white  collared  dude  out  of  you,  we've 
got  plenty  of  them  round  here  already. 
I  want  you  to  be  a  real  dirt  farmer 
and  the  best  place  to  make  you  one  is 
a  good  Agricultural  College,  and  as  to 
gettin  through  fast,  I  don’t  believe  in 
it  much  myself.  Once  your  hog  is  ail 
growed  up  you  can  feed  him  lots  of 
gluten  meal,  peas  and  skim  milk  and 
fatten  him  up  right  quick;  but  you 
can’t  get  a  little  four  week  old 
runt  to  weigh  three  hundred  pounds, 
not  if  you  feed  him  corn  till  he  ex¬ 
plodes. 

I  don’t  want  to  run  down  Aunt  Nell’s 
boys,  but  they  didn’t  act  up  like  no 
miracles  of  learnin  when  they  were  here 
last  month.  I  showed  Charlie  a  doz¬ 
en  o 'times  how  to  hitch  a  horse,  still 
he  put  the  collar  on  upside  down  and 

backwards  every  time,  and  then  cussed 

*/  ' 

pretty  loud  because  the  hames  would¬ 
n’t  fit  right,  and  Frazer,  he  was  too 
blamed  lazy  to  go  after  the  cows  even; 
so  I  got  him  to  check  my  account  books, 
and  he  figured  out  the  last  tub  of  but¬ 
ter  should  have  cost  me  a  thousand  and 
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some  odd  dollars.  He  may  be  gettin’ 
through  school  fast  but  what’s  he  goin’ 
to  do  when  he  does  get  through  if  he’s 
a-goin’  to  pay  that  much  for  his  but¬ 
ter? 

Money  is  kind  o ’scarce  since  the  war, 
so  if  there’s  any  second  class  car  or 
excursion  rates  on  that  ’air  college 
train  you’d  better  take  them.  They 
may  not  be  quite  so  comfortable  as  the 
last  car  in  the  Limited,  but  you  know 
when  we  all  used  to  go  to  church  in  the 
old  lumber  wagon — it  wasn’t  so  swell  as 
goin  ’  now  in  a  cush-auto-mobile,  but 
we  got  there  just  the  same  every  Sun¬ 
day  and  on  time  too. 

When  you  begin  buyin’  your  clothes 
get  good  ones;  they  last  longer.  You 
needn’t  bother  about  silk  socks  or  that 
kind  of  stuff.  Your  ma  will  knit  you 
some  good  woollen  ones;  they're  bet¬ 
ter  and  cost  less.  What's  the  use  of 
me  was  tin  my  time  every  spring  feedin 
lambs  with  a  nipple  and  bottle  if  we 
don’t  use  their  wool  when  they  grow 
up? 

Tell  your  Aunt  Nell  that  if  she  wants 
some  of  her  kids  to  get  nice  rosy  cheeks 
she’s  welcome  to  send  them  out  with 
you,  and  we’ll  give  them  lots  of  eggs 
and  fresh  milk  and  all  the  apples  they 
want,  and  the  rest  of  the  stuff  we  grow 
around  here.  It'll  do  them  good  to 
race  around  the  field  for  a  couple  of 
weeks  before  she  puts  them  in  the  pen 
for  the  winter. 

Hope  you’ll  be  back  on  Saturday. 

Your  Pa, 

AL  READY 


May  we  ever  be  able  to  serve  a  friend  and  noble  enough  to  conceal  it. 


When  a  man’s  dog  turns  against  him  it  is  time  for  his  wife  to  pack  her 
trunk  and  go  home  to  mamma. 
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iShe:  “That  lady  has  passed  our 

table  three  times.  Do  you  know 
her?” 

He:  “I  haven’t  the  honour!” 

'She:  “Nor  the  pleasure?” — 

Nagels  Lustige  Welt,  B_rlin. 


“All  men  are  mad!” 

“Oh,  no.  Some  remain  single!” 

— Buen  Humor,  Madrid. 


The  reason  why  men  who  mind 
they  have  so  little  competition. 


“Did  you  ever  make  a  wrong  diag¬ 
nosis,  doctor?5’ 

“Yes.  Once  I  diagnosed  a  simple 
indigestion  and  I  found  out  after¬ 
wards  that  the  patient  was  rich 
enough  to  have  had  appendicitis.” — 
Buen  Humor,  Madrid. 


their  own  business  succeed  is  because 


1.  “Walk  up  and  see  the  donkey 
with  his  tail  where  his  head  should 
be!” 

2.  “There  you  are!” 

— Buen  Humor,  Madrid. 
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Not  one  buyer  in 
a  hundred  who 
sees  and  tries 
a  De  Laval  in 
comparison  witSs 
any  other,  ever 
Sails  to  choose 
the  De  Laval. 


Sold 

Easy  Terms 
Installments 

Trade  allowance 
old  creasaa  separators 


See  and  try  an  improved  De  Laval  side-by-side  with  any  other  cream 
separator  you  may  be  thinking  of  buying.  Your  De  Laval  Agent  will 
gladly  arrange  a  demonstration  and  trial  for  you. 

If  you  then  choose  the  other  machine  you  will  know  what  you  are  doing; 
but  the  chances  are  a  hundred  to  one  that  you  will  not,  and  you  will  know 
why  you  do  not. 

We  can  make  no  claims  of  De  Laval  superiority  which  seeing  and  trying 
the  machine  itself  will  not  more  than  substantiate.. 

A  cream  separator  is  the  most  important  farm  equipment  investment  any 
cow  owner  ever  makes.  You  can’t  afford  to  make  a  mistake,  or  at  least 
to  do  it  unknowingly. 

The  Be  Laval  Ltd. 

Montreal  Peterborough  Winnipeg  Vancouver 


e  Laval 

CREAM  SEPARATORS 
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The  Power  to  Appreciate 

Money  can  buy  a  piece  of  land,  put  a  costly  building  upon  it,  land¬ 
scape  it  with  flowers  and  shrubbery,  and  make  it  become  a  thing  of 
beauty,  but  it  cannot  put  into  the  soul  of  the  man  himself  the  power  to 
appreciate  it  all. 

We  appreciate  only  the  things  which  we  have  wrought  out  of  our¬ 
selves. 

I  know  a  man  who  has  made  over  five  million  dollars  during  the 
past  two  years,  but  I  know  of  no  one  who  loves  this  man.  Undoubtedly 
he  has  lovable  and  appealing  qualities,  but  he  has  become  so  warped 
by  his  success,  even  though  much  deserved,  that  his  power  to  appreciate  ' 
the  sweet  and  simple  beauties  of  life  has  dulled  and  deadened  the  finer 
parts  of  his  nature. 

If  a  man  gives  his  ecorts  over  to  the  exclusive  task  of  getting  gold, 
how  can  he  understand  what  is  in  the  mine  of  a  man’s  heart? 

Contrast  the  power  of  him  who  has  great  wealth  with  him  who  has 
a  vast  store  of  knowledge,  a  deep  appreciation  of  art  and  the  beauties 
of  literature,  an  understanding  of  the  human  heart  in  much  for  which 
it  longs  and  craves,  and  who  has  learned  why  birds  sing  and  stars  shine. 

When  a  wealthy  man  buys  a  beautiful  painting,  the  artist  cannot 
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A  Bar  We’  re  Particularly 
Proud  of 


THE  LAST  WORD  IN  CANDY  VALUE 


Never  in  our  long  experience  have 
we  made  a  chocolate  bar  that  ap¬ 
pealed  to  so  many  people  in  such 
a  short  time. 


Jersey  Milk,  a  solid  milk 
chocolate  bar,  in  5c,  10c 
and  25c  sizes. 


It’s  the  new  delicious  flavor  that 
does  it.  Try  Jersey  Milk  and  see 
for  yourself. 


rttaratt's 


Chocolate  Bars 


- - - y 

Jersey  Mlik — 


transfer  in  the  bill  of  sale  a  guarantee  of  appreciation  on  the  part  of 
the  purchaser. 

Appreciation  is  craved  on  every  hand.  Success  is  of  no  more  value 
than  a  hollow  sound  without  it. 

Men  have  often  given  their  lives  for  this  thing.  But  you  couldn’t 
buy  appreciation.  Like  most  common  stocks,  it  has  no  stated  market 
value.  Also,  like  common  stocks,  its  payment  in  dividends  is  limited 
only  by  the  amount  of  profit  (appreciation)  earned. 

If  you  have  the  power  to  appreciate  you  have  the  power  to  do  and 
rise  to  great  heights.  No  one  can  tell.  No  one  may  know. 

One  way  to  be  appreciated  yourself  is  to  appreciate  others — and 
tell  them  that  you  do.  — George  Matthew  Adams. 


This  is  the  best  day  the  world  has  ever  seen.  Tomorrow  will  be  better. 

— R.  A.  Campbell 


The  only  man  who  never  makes  a  mistake  is  the  man  who  never  does  anything. 

— Theodore  Roosevelt 
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BETTER  LIVING  FOR  FARMERS- 

By  Way  of  McCormick-Deering  Farm-Operating  Equipment 


The  prosperous  farmer  is  an  enemy  of  waste.  Does  he  tolerate 
weeds?  Not  if  he  can  help  it,  because  he  knows  that  the  same 
fertility  and  moisture  that  grows  weeds  will  grow  a  money  crop. 
Docs  he  do  a  slipshod  job  of  tillage?  No,  because  he  knows  that 
such  a  job  holds  back  moisture  and  fertility  from  the  growing  crop. 
He  knows  the  folly  of  wasting  land,  seed,  time,  and  labor. 

He  doesn’t  allow  the  manure  pile  to  burn  up  and  leach  away,  and 
then  go  to  town  and  plank  down  hard  cash  for  commercial  fertilizer. 

He  doesn’t  use  the  water  dilution  separator  just  because  it’s  cheap, 
and  so  throw  away  about  40  lbs.  of  butterfat  each  year  from  the 
milk  of  each  cow. 

He  doesn’t  let  a  worn-out  thresher  blow  his  grain  into  the  stack. 
He  doesn’t  let  the  silage  corn  stand  in  the  field  until  it  has  lost  a 
good  part  of  its  feed  value.  He  doesn’t  feed  whole  grain,  for  that 
wastes  from  10%  to  30%  of  the  feed. 

In  fact,  he  reduces  waste  wherever  he  finds  it  and  thereby  saves 
enough  to  pay  his  auto  bill  and  a  few  incidental  expenses.  How 
does  he  do  it?  By  throwing  the  spotlight  on  every  routine  opera¬ 
tion,  finding  the  leak,  and  then  putting  the  right  piece  of  farm 
equipment  on  the  job.  In  the  business  of  eliminating  such  wastes, 
McCormick-Deering  machines  play  an  important  part.  They  are 
doing  much  to  add  to  the  operating  profits  of  Canadian  farmers. 


INTERNATIONAL  HARVESTER  COMPANY 

of  Canada,  Limited 

Hamilton.  Canada 


MfCORMICK-DEERING 

FARM  MACHINES 

:  AND 

IMPLEMENTS 

A 


J 
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Wills 

Bonds 

Stocks 

Deeds 

Policies 

Family 

Records 

Small 

Jewellery 


USUALLY  when  fire  breaks  out  it  is  too 
late  to  avert  the  loss  of  valuable  papers 
locked  up  in  a  drawer  in  office  or  home. 

The  cost  of  protection  is  generally  far 
less  than  the  expense  of  replacing  one 
document — provided  it  can  be  replaced. 

Don’t  put  off  renting  a  Safety  Deposit 
Box  until  it  is  too  late. 


Guelph  Branch  -  R.  L.  Torrance,  Manager 
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“No.  This  portrait  of  my  mother- 
in-law  isn’t  a  beautiful  picture.  It’s 
hideous.  But  I  leave  it  there  for  the 
sake  of  domestic  peace.  She  says  she 
will  never  visit  us  so  long  as  we  have 
it  hung.” — Klods  Hans,  Copenhagen. 
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She:  “When  you  married  me  1 
thought  you  were  a  hero!'' 

He:  “I  was!” 

— London  Mail,  London. 
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IS  WHITE  WHITE? 

There  are  many  varying  shades  of  white  hut  just  one  that  is  satisfactory 
for  each  particular  use. 

'So,  too,  there  is  but  one  cleanliness  which  proves  satisfactory  to  the  dairy¬ 
man — that  sanitary,  sweet  smelling  cleanliness  which  is  easily  and  economically 
secured  with 


For  over  twenty  years  a  constantly  increasing  number  of  dairymen 
and  creamerymen  the  country  over  have  made  money  on  their  cleaning  oper¬ 
ations  from  the  use  of  “Wyandotte”. 


(Uyandotte  Cleans  Clean 


The  J.  B.  Ford  Co. 


Sole  Mnfrs. 

Offices  in  Principal  Cities 


Wyandotte,  Mich. 


High  School  Boards  and  Boards  of  Education 

Are  Authorized  -by  Law  to  Establish 

INDUSTRIAL,  TECHNICAL 

and 

ART  SCHOOLS 

WITH  THE  APPROVAL  OF  THE  MINISTER  OF  EDUCATION 

Day  and  Evening  Classes  may  be  conducted  in  accordance  with  the  regula¬ 
tions  issued  by  the  Department  of  Education. 


Theoretical  and  Practical  Instruction  is  given  in  various  trades, 
and  classes  are  under  the  direction  of  an  Advisory  Committee. 


The  schools 


Commercial  Subjects,  Manual  Training,  Household  Science  and  Agriculture 
and  Horticulture  are  provided  for  in  the  Courses  of  Study  in  Public,  Separate, 
Continuation  and  High  Schools,  Collegiate  Institutes,  Vocational  Schools  and 
Departments. 


Copies  of  the  Regulations  issued  by  the  Minister  of  Education  may  be  ob¬ 
tained  from  the  Deputy  Minister,  Parliament  Buildings,  Toronto. 

Toronto,  December,  1921. 
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Load  Your  Hay  Quickly 

and  Easily 


With  a  Massey-Harris  Hay  Loader 


How  simple  it  is  to  take  advantage  of  good  weather  when  you 
have  a  Massey-Harris  Hay  Loader.  Just  hitch  it  behind  the 
wagon,  drive  ahead,  and  up  comes  the  hay — you  can  build  a  load 
in  a  few  minutes.  And  when  you  are  working  against  time,  it 
means  something  to  have  a  loader  that  you  can’t  tire,  one  that 
finishes  the  day  as  strong  as  it  started. 

Massey-Harris  Hay  Loaders  are  made  in  Rake-Bar  and  Cylinder 
styles  and  are  made  to  handle  the  hay  gently  and  positively. 

Your  Local  Massey-Harris  Agent  will  be  glad 
to  give  you  full  particulars 

MASSEY-HARRIS  COMPANY,  Limited 

Established  l847“78  Years  ago 

Toronto,  Montreal,  Moncton,  Winnipeg,  Brandon,  Regina, 
Saskatoon,  Swift  Current,  Yorkton,  Calgary,  Edmonton. 

Agencies  Everywhere 
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The  Kind  of  Printing  You  Want  —  The  Way  You  Want  It  —  When  You  Want  It 

THE  GUMMER  PRESS 

Printers,  Bookbinders  and  Publishers 

THE  SIZE  OF  THE  JOB  MAKES  NO  DIFFERENCE 
GOOD  SERVICE  AND  GOOD  PRINTING 
CHARACTERIZE  OUR  WORK 

GUMMER  BUILDING  PHONE  872  GUELPH 


r' 


Give  Your  Hens  A  Square  Deal,  Feed 


00U  *-TU*5 

r  foods' 


Chick  Food, 
Growing  Mash, 
Scratch  Food, 


More  Eggs 
and 

Better  Birds 


Laying  Mash, 
Fattening  Mash, 
Pigeon  Food, 


WESTERN  CANADA  FLOUR  MILLS  COMPANY,  LIMITED 

TORONTO,  ONT. 


.J 
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Guelph  Business  Directory 

(Continued) 

Dry  Goods  &  Ladies’  Wear — 

Magazines  and  Newspapers — 

D.  E.  Macdonald  &  Bros.  Ltd. 

Daly’s 

Cole  Bros.  &  Scott 

Murphy  and  Cartledge 

Foster’s 

John  Armstrong 

Musical  Instruments,  Music,  Etc. — 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

Druggists — 

Alex.  Stewart 

Opticians  and  Optometrists — 

Bogardus  &  Barton 

Geo.  Pringle 

Broadfoot 

A.  D.  Savage 

Sun  Drug  Co. 

Photographers — 

Florists — 

James  Gilchrist 

The  Kennedy  Studio 

O’Keefe  Studio 

Miss  E.  S.  Marriott 

Crewson  &  Mitchell 

Printing — 

Fruits — 

The  Gummer  Press 

Geo.  Williams 

Wallace  Printing  Co. 

Hood  &  Benallick 

Kelso  Printing  Co. 

Crewson  &  Mitchell 

Radio  Sets — 

Gladioli,  Peonies,  Iris — 

C.  W.  Kelly  &  Son 

J.  E.  Carter 

Groceries — 

Rendezvous — 

Wyndham  Inn 

Hood  and  Benallick 

Geo.  Williams 

Riding  Horses — 

Mrs.  Olive  M.  Meade 

Hair-Dressing  Parlors — 

Mrs.  Hodgins 

Shoe  Repairing — 

i 

i 

Hardware — 

J.  D.  McArthur 

Campbell’s  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

J.  P.  Hammill 

A.  McGladerys  Shoe  Repair  Shop 

The  Bond  Hardware  Co. 

Howden  Hardware  Co. 

Taxicabs — 

Penfold  Hardware  Co. 

C.  L.  Kearns,  Phone  41W 

Horticultural  Society,  Guelph — 

Tailors — 

J.  F.  Marr,  14  Verney  St.,  Sec.  i 

Jewellers — 

Keleher  &  Hondley 

Savage  &  Co. 

Theatres-— 

Smith  and  Mahoney 

Castle 

J.  J.  McTague 

Tobacco  Shops — 

Lumber — 

Murphy  &  Cartledge 

Guelph  Lumber  Co. 

Daly’s 

1 
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The  Staff  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural  College 

invite  YOU  to  attend 

FARMERS’  WEEK 

JUNE  9-10-11-12 

EXPERIMENTAL  UNION  ANNUAL  MEETING 

JUNE  12TH  AND  13TH 


O.A.C.  ALUMNI  AND  ALUMNAE 
SUMMER  MEETING— JUNE  13TH 


4. 


